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PREFACE. 



This little Publication originated in the fol- 
lowing circumstance : — It occurred to the 
Author, whilst perusing one of Sib Waltek 
Scott's inimitable works of fiction, that the 
passages in which are developed the Novelist's 
peculiar notions of morals and philosophy 
escaped the attention of the generality of 
readers, in consequence of their minds being 
absorbed in the contemplation of the different 
varied incidents of the deeply interesting nar- 
rative they were perusing. 

To select these moral and philosophical 
aphorisms, was the object of the compiler of 
the following pages. 

In addition to these, the Editor has ex- 
tracted from the. Works of the great magician 
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portions which he thought peculiarly beau- 
tiful, which, interspersed with the Apothegms, 
he. hopes, will render this little Volume ac- 
ceptable to all the admirers of Sib Walteb 
Scott. 

If ever there was a man to whom the past 
and the present do, and the future will, owe 
a debt of gratitude, that man is the Author 
from whose Works we have made the fol« 
lowing beautiful selections. It would baffle 
the skill of the calculating boy himself to 
reckon the hours that have been spent, and will 
be spent, in delight over his pages. 

If to have the applause of the many, the 
opposition of the few ; if to have a name in 
his native land, which has been re-echoed 
where the English tongue was before an un- 
familiar soimd ; if to have kept the schoolboy 
from his play, and the man from his business; 
if to take his place in the carved-oak library, 
on a little shelf heaped with the choice of 
favourite books; if to have made his own 
country classical — ^as associations of the mind, 
only, can make a country so ;— if all these do 
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not give that &me which is an earthly immor- 
tality, we doubt its existence even for th6 
Author of " The Lay of the Last Minstrel," 
and of ''Waverley." 

In preparing this Volume for publication, 
we have, of course, waded through the prin- 
cipal portion of Scott's Works. The last 
edition which we referred to consists of eighty- 
eight closely printed duodecimo volumes; 
of these the Poems occupy twelve, the Novels 
forty-eight, and the Miscellaneous Works 
twenty-eight. 

It was our intention at first to give, at the 
end of each extract, the title and page of each 
Work from which the selection was made; 
but we found that the space which this would 
take could be better occupied, and, conse- 
quently, we abandoned the idea. 

In conclusion, we have only to observe, 
that if our readers experience but half the 
gratification from the perusal of the rich gems 
to be foimd in this work, that we derived 
from reading once more the truly delightful 
volumes which owe their existence to Sir 
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Waltee Scott, we shall feel more than 
compensated for any trouble which we may 
have been put to in preparing it for the 
press. 



MEMOIR 



OF 



SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 



How instructive and delightful it is to the human 
mind to trace the origin, rise, and progress of a 
man of genius, and that man Sir Walter Scott, 
around whose name all our most delightful boyish 
associations cling with such tenacity ! Well do 
we remember the exquisite pleasure which we 
experienced in reading the first production of the 
great Novelist. The name of ** Waverley," even 
in the dreary wilds of America, where we were 
then living, appeared to recall to the memory of 
every body the most pleasing sensations. And let 
us ask, what portion of the earth has not the 
genius of Scott reached and gladdened with its 
philanthropy ? On the moral beauty of his writings 
rest their existence in future ages. Their natural- 
ness is their main charm, with which they will win 
their way to posterity ; and as human nature is 

a 
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the same in all ages, their attraction will last as 
long as man himself. 

This being the fact, then what can be more 
deeply interesting than to trace those minute cir- 
cumstances which tend to exhibit the gradual ex- 
pansion of the mind of our great and good poet ? 
The early life and struggles of every man of genius, 
whether he be a philosopher, a poet, a novelist, or 
a man of science, cannot but be of paramount in- 
terest to every person interested in the literature 
of this or any other country. 

The name of Scott is endeared wherever it is 
known — it kindles up in the mind every association 
that can possibly be supposed to afford gratifica- 
tion. It has been the dream of our childhood, 
and the delight of our maturer years. 

No greater compliment has been paid Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, than that which has been attributed to 
the Earl of Dudley. It is said that when Scott was 
in the midst of his pecuniary difficulties, a friend 
said to this nobleman, that the author of *' Waver- 
ley" was aruined man. ''A ruined man!" exclaimed 
Lord Dudley; " good heavens ! Scott ruined ! Let 
every man in the kingdom to whom Scott has 
given delight subscribe his sixpence, and Scott 
will rise to-morrow richer than Rothschild." 

With reference to Scott's birth, we cannot do 
better than give his own account of it. '' I was 
bom, as I believe, on the 15th of August, 177l> 
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in a house belonging to my father, at the head of 
College Wynd. It was pulled down with others, 
to make room for the northern front of the new 
College. I was an uncommonly healthy child, 
but had nearly died in consequence of my first 
nurse being ill of consumption — a circumstance 
which she chose to conceal, though to do so was 
murder to both herself and me. She went pri- 
vately to consult Dr. Black, the celebrated pro- 
fessor of chemistry, which put my father on his 
guard. The woman was dismissed, and I was 
consigned to a healthy peasant, who is still alive 
to boast of her jaddie being what she calls a grand 
gentleman, I showed every sign of health and 
strength until I was about eighteen months old." 
Scott continuing the account of his early life, 
says, " that he was seized with a fever, which he 
attributed to difficult teething, which lasted three 
days, and that on the fourth day he was found to 
have lost the use of his right leg. His grandfather, 
who was a medical man, was consulted, in con- 
j unction with many others of the most respectable 
of the faculty. Finding that nothing which they 
could do removed the disease, the medical men 
advised change of air : accordingly he was sent to 
reside at a farm-house at Sandy-Knowe. Here he 
resided for some years under the roof of his pater- 
nal grandfather. Scott says that his first con- 
sciousness of existence is dated from Sandy- 
Knowe." 
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*' Here was poetic impulse given 
By the green bill and clear blue heaven.*' 

The reader of " Marmion " and the " Eve of 
St, John/' will recollect how deep and indelible 
was the impression which the romantic scenery 
of Sandy-Knowe left on the imagination of Sir 
Walter. 

On the summit of the crags which overhung the 
farm-house, stood the ruined tower of Smailholme, 
the scene of that fine ballad ; and the view from 
thence takes in a wide expanse of the district, 
which, as has been truly said, every field had ita 
battle, and every rivulet its song. 

" The lady looked in mournful mood. 
Looked over bill and vale, 
f , (Xer Mertoun's wood, and Tweed's fair flood. 

And all down Teviotdale." 

Such were the objects that had painted the 
earliest images on the eye of the last and greatest 
of the Border Minstrels. 

In the fourth year of his age, Scott was sent to 
Bath for the benefit of the waters. Here he be- 
came acquainted with John Home, the author of 
" Douglas," and here he paid his first visit to the 
theatre. The play was "As You Like It." The 
" witchery," he says, in his journal, ** of the whole 
scene is alive in my mind at this moment. I made, 
I believe, noise more than enough, and remember 
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being so much scandalized at the quarrel between 
Orlando and his brother in the first scene, that I 
screamed out, * A'nt they brothers ?' " 

In 1779 he returned to Scotland, and was sent 
to school, where he gained the reputation of being 
an "idle imp." That he must, however, have 
manifested in early life some indications of the 
genius which subsequently electrified the world, 
must be evident from Mrs. Ck>ckbum'8 ( authoress 
of the '* Flowers and the Forest") account of her 
interview with him at her father's house. She 
says, in a letter to Dr. Dunglas, " I last night 
supped with Mr. Walter Scott. He has the most 
extraordinary genius of a boy I ever saw. He was 
reading a poem to his mother when I went in. I 
made him read on; it was the description of a 
shipwreck. His passion rose with the storm. He 
lifted his eyes with his hands. ' There's the mast 
gonel' says he; 'crash it goes! they will all 
perish !' I asked his opinion of Milton and other 
books he was reading, which he gave me wonder- 
fully. One of his observations was, ' How strange 
it is that Adam, just new come into the world, 
should know every thing — that must be the poet'^ 
fancy.' But when he was told .he was created 
perfect by God, he instantly yielded. When taken 
to bed last night, he told his aunt he liked that 
lady. 'What lady ?' says she. * Why Mrs. Cock- 
burn ; for I think she is a virtuoso, like myself.' 

a 3 
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' Dear Walter/ said aunt Jennie^ ' what is a vir« 
tuoso?' 'DoDt you know? Why, it's one who 
wishes and will know every thing !' At this time 
Walter was only six years and three months old." 

Scott was placed at the High School of Edin- 
burgh. He now read Ossian and Spenser, and 
having obtained possession of Percy's " Reliques 
of Ancient Poetry," his destiny was fixed. Scott 
spent his summer vacation with his aunt Jenny, 
who lived at Kelso. He here became acquainted 
with Mr. James Ballantyne, whom he met at Mr. 
Whales' Grammar School, which he attended dur- 
ing the vacation. After leaving the High School, 
Scott went to College, where he attended Dugald 
Stewart's Moral Philosophy class. During the 
time Scott was at the university, he burst a blood- 
vessel, which caused a sad interruption to his 
studies. It was during this lingering illness that 
he indulged in a long course of delicious miscella- 
neous reading. 

The bed on which he lay was filled with a con- 
stant succession of works of imagination ; and 
sad realities were forgotten amidst the brilliant 
day dreams of genius, drinking unwearied from 
the eternal fountains of Spenser and Shakspeare. 

On Scott's recovery, he was bound for five years 
to his father, in order to acquire a knowledge of 
the business of an attorney's office. At the age 
of nineteen he entered zealously upon his law 
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studies^ in which he persevered diligently for four 
years. It is acknowledged by Lockhart, as well 
as himself^ that he was no great scholar, and his 
proficiency in legal knowledge was probably upon 
a par with his other regular attainments. 

The five years which intervened between Scott's 
wedding-day and his being called to the bar, were 
years of development, for during that period he 
came before the world as the translator of Biirger's 
' Lenore.' Scott now met with a disappointment 
in love. He indulged in 

*' Hopes too fondly nursed, too rudely crossed." 

To this only romantic lady-love of Scott's are 
dedicated the well-known and beautiful lines 
" To a Violet." It was soon after this love afiTair 
that he published his translations of " The Wild 
Huntsman." 

After Scott had been called to the bar, he went 
the south circuit, and attended the Court of Jed- 
burgh. In the summer vacation he made a long 
desultory excursion into Stirlingshire and Perth- 
shire, diverging into Forfarshire ; halting at every 
hospitable mansion. Here Scott picked up those 
rich materials which he afterwards turned to such 
ample account in " Waverley," &c. 

In 1794, Scott distinguished himself in attempt- 
ing to quell a radical row at the theatre, got up by 
some Irish medical students. In the autumn of 
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the same year, he, in an excursion to the tittle 
watering-place of Gilsland, in Cumberland, first 
met Miss Carpenter, whom, after a short courtships 
he married. 

Scott had by this time been ^ve years at the 
bar $ his professional emoluments were very slen- 
der, though they had steadily improved from £25, 
in the first year, to above £144 in the fifth — of 
which, however, £50 came from his father's ofiice. 
With Miss Carpenter he added £500 a year to 
his income. Of this lady he speaks thus, in a 
letter addressed to a friend shortly before his mar- 
riage:-^'* She is not a beauty, by any means ; but 
her person and face are very engaging. She is a 
brunette — ^her manners are lively, but, when neces- 
sary, she can be very serious. She was baptized 
and educated a Protestant of the Chiirch of Eng- 
land." 

Mr. Lockhart has published many of Miss Car- 
penter's love-letters to Sir Walter, from one of 
which we make the following extract : " You have 
made me very triste all day. Pray never more 
complain of being poor. Are you not ten times 
richer than I am ? Depend upon yourself and your 
profession. I have no doubt you will rise very 
high, and be a great rich man; but we shall look 
down to be contented with our lot, and banish all 
disagreeable thoughts. We shall do very well. I 
am very sorry to hear you have such a bad head, I 
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hope I shall nurse away all your aches. I think you 
write too much. When I am mistress, I shall not 
allow it. How very angry I should be with you, 
if you were to part with Lenore. Do you really 
believe I should think it an unnecessary expense 
where your health and pleasure can be concerned ? 
I have a better opinion of you, and I am very glad 
you don't give up the cavalry, as I love any thing 
that is stylish. Don't forget to find a stand for 
the old carriage, as I shall like to keep it in case 
we go any journey ; it will do well until we keep 
our carriage. What an idea of your's not to men- 
tion where you wish to have your hones hid ! If 
you were married I should think you were tired 
of me — a very pretty compliment hefore marriage, 
I hope sincerely I shall never live to see that day." 

Scott and ' Miss Carpenter were married at 
Christmas, and settled in Edinburgh. In the fol- 
lowing summer they established themselves in a 
cottage at Lasswade, where Scott became ac- 
quainted with the families of Melville and Buc- 
cleugh. 

In the spring he visited, with his wife, London, 
where he was known as the translator of " Goetz 
Von Berlichengen," for the copyright of which 
he received only twenty-five guineas. 

By this time he became well known for his 
baUads of " Glenfinlas," " The Eve of St. John," 
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and the " Grey Brother/' Soon after this^ James 
Ballantyne, who had conducted a newspaper al 
Kelso, settled in Edinburgh. Here, at Scott's 
suggestion, he commenced business as a printer, 
and brought out the edition of "The Border 
Press/' and soon followed the " Minstrelsy,'^ and 
" The Lay of the Last Minstrel." 

Scott now became acquainted with Mr. Ellis, 
Miss Seward, Lady Charlotte Campbell, and Lady 
Ann Hamilton (to whom he dedicated his ballad of 
Cadzow Cafitle), Wordsworth, and his brother 
poet, Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. Scott was as 
great an admirer of the Shepherd, as the Shepherd 
was of the author of "Marmion." They were 
frequently together, notwithstanding Lady Scott's 
jealousy of the rank of her husband's visitors. 

The last interview between the Shepherd and 
Scott is thus described by Hogg with true feeling : 
"The last time I saw his loved and honoured 
head, was at the little inn on my own farm, in 
the autumn of 1830. I waited at the inn, and 
handed him out of the carriage. His daughter 
was with him, but we left her at the inn, and 
walked slowly down the way as far as Mountben- 
gen Burn. He then walked very ill indeed, for 
the weak limb had become altogether useless, but 
he leaned on my shoulder all the way, and did me 
the honour of saying, that he never leaned on a 
firmer or surer. 
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V ** We talked of many thini^s, past, present, and 
to come, but^both bis memory and onward calcu- 
lation appeared to me tben to be considerably de- 
cayed. I cannot tell what it was, but there was 
something in his manner whicb distressed me. 
He often changed the subject abruptly, and never 
laughed. He expressed the deepest concern for 
my welfare and success in life, more than I had 
ever heard him do before, and all mixed with sor- 
row for my worldly misfortunes. There is little 
doubt that his own were then preying on his 
vitals." 

Hogg is indebted to Scott for many valuable 
suggestions of subjects for his ballads, &c. There 
is touching fortitude in the following lines by the 
Shepherd, in his dedication of the "Mountain 
Bard" to the Author of " Waverley :"— 

**Ble8s'il be his generous heart for aye, 
He told me where the relic lay ; 
Pointed my way with ready will, 
A&r on Ettrick's wildest hill ; 
Watch'd my first notes with curious eye. 
And wondered at my minstrelsy : 
He little ween'd a parent's tongue 
Such strains had o*er my cradle sung." 

On the death of his uncle Captain Robert Scott, 
Sir Walter became the proprietor of the Villa of 
Rosehall, and a farm of thirty acres of land near 
Kel80> which he sold for £5,000, all of which he 
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embarked in Ballantyne's printing establishment 
at Edinburgh^ and consequently was, sub rosa, his 
partner. Scott stipulated for a third share of Bal- 
lantyne's business^ which he expected that his in- 
fluence among booksellers and law-agents would 
make considerable. For this connexion Scott has 
been much blamed. 

Early in 1 8 10 appeared " The Lady of the Lake/' 
in a quarto edition, price two guineas. For the 
copyright of this poem, Scott received 2000 
guineas. This work created a great sensation in 
the literary world. The whole country rang with 
its praises, and crowds set off to view the scenery 
of Loch Katrine, a place till then comparatively 
unknown and unvisited. Of the quarto edition, 
2050 copies sold directly, and was followed in the 
course of the same year by four editions in octavo* 
viz. one of 3000, a second of 3250, and a third 
and fourth of 6000 ; and thus, in a space of a few 
months, the extraordinary number of 20,000 copies 
were disposed of. Many other editions of this 
poem followed, and down to the year 1838 the 
legitimate sale of ''The Lady of the Lake" had 
lieen no less than 50,000 copies. 

In 1810, when the eleventh edition of " The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel" appeared, a portion of the MS. 
of '* Waverley," which had been thrown by and lost, 
was discovered, and was submitted to the judg- 
ment of Ballantyne. In his letter to Scott, return- 
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ing the MS., Ballantyne says of the novel, " The 
language is spirited, but perhaps rather careless. 
The humour is admirable. Should you go on ? My 
opinion is, clearly — certainly. I have no doubt of 
success, though it is impossible to guess how 
much.'* 

Of Scott's habits of industry at this time, Mr. 
Lockhart gives us some interesting particulars. 
He rose by ^ve, lit his own fire when the season 
required one, and shaved and dressed with great 
deliberation — for he was a very martinet as to all 
but the mere coxcombries of the toilet — ^not abhor- 
ring effeminate dandyism so cordially as the slightest 
approach to personal slovenliness, or even those 
" bed-gown and slipper tricks," as he called them, 
in which literary men are so apt to indulge. Ar- 
rayed in his shooting-jacket, he was seated at his 
desk by six o'clock, all his papers arranged before 
him in the most accurate order, and his books of re- 
ference marshalled round him on the floor, while at 
least one favourite dog lay'watching his eye just be- 
yond the line of circumvallation. Thus, by the time 
the family assembled for breakfast, between nine 
and ten, he had done enough (in his own language) 
"to break the neck of the day's work,*' After 
breakfast, a couple of hours more were given to 
his solitary tasks, and by noon he was, as he used 
to say, "his own man." When the weather waa 
bad, he would labour incessantly all the morning ; 

b 
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but the general rule was to be out and on horse 
back by one o'clock at the latest ; while, if any 
more distant excursion had been proposed over- 
night, he was ready to start on it by ten ; his oc- 
casional rainy days of unintermitted study turning, 
as he' said, a fund in his favour, out of which he 
was entitled to draw for accommodation whenever 
the sun shone with special brightness. 

In 1811 appeared "Don Roderick/' followed by 
« Rokeby" in 1813, and " The Lord of the Isles." Ji 

The success of Miss Edgeworth's description of 
Irish life induced Scott to think of giving the 
finishing stroke to " Waverley." This novel was 
published by Cadell in 1814, Mr. Ballantyne 
printing it. In a short tiine it became very popu- 
lar, 12,000 copies having been disposed of. The 
name of the author was kept secret. Mr. Ballan- 
tyne had the original MS. transcribed under his 
own eye by confidential persons: double proof 
sheets were printed off; one was forwarded to 
the author, and the corrections made by Scott 
were copied upon another proof sheet for the 
use of the printers, so that even the corrected proofs 
of the author were never seen in. the printing- 
office. 

Scott had now taken possession of Abbotsford, 
and in 1815, Longman and Co. purchased his se- 
cond novel, " Guy Mannering," for £1500. The 
success of these two novels led to the production 
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of that series of works by which the author esta- 
blished himself as the greatest master in this 
department of literature. 

In 1816 "The Antiquary,*' and the first series 
of " Tales of my Landlord," were published. In 
1818 "Rob Roy," and the second series of the 
" Tales," were issued from the press. In 1 8 1 9 came 
out the third series of the same work, and in 1820 
" Ivanhoe" delighted the public, along with "The 
Monastery** and "The Abbot." The following 
novels appeared in succession: in 1821 "Kenil- 
worth," and « The Heart of Mid Lothian ;" in 1822 
"The Pirate" and the "Fortunes of Nigel;" in 
1823 "Peveril of the Peak," and " Quentin Dur- 
ward ;" in 1824 " St. Ronan's Well," and " Red 
GaunUet ;" in 1825 " Tales of the Crusaders ;" in 
1826 " Woodstock ;" in 1827 and 1828 the first and 
second series of the " Chronicles of the Canon* 
gate;" in 1829 "Anne of Geirstein ;" in 1831 the 
fourth series of " The Tales of my Landlord," 
making in all 7S volumes within seventeen years. 

In addition to these, Scott contributed largely 
to the pages of the " Quarterly Review," during 
the period it was under the management of his 
son-in-law Mr. Lockhart, and he also occasionally 
wrote for the " Edinburgh." The essays on chi- 
valry, drama, and romance, published in the sixth 
edition of the " Encyclopsedia Britannica," were 
written by Sir Walter Scott. 
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In 1815 Scott took a tour through France and 
Belgium, and upon his return came out '^ Paul's 
Letter to his Kinsfolk/' and ''The Field of Water- 
loo/' both published anonymously. In 1822 ap- 
peared "Halidon Hill/' and in 1822 two dramas, 
'< The Doom of Devergoil" and " Duchindrane/' 

Sur Walter Scott also contributed, in 1830, a 
'' History of Scotland," in two volumes, to Dr. 
Lardner's " Cabinet Cyclopaedia," and in the same 
year a volume on '* Demonology and Witchcraft" 
to Mr. Murray's " Family Library/' 

In 1820 the author of " Waverley" was created 
a baronet by George IV., it being the first ba- 
ronetcy conferred by the king. In 1828 Scott's 
embarrassments commenced — Messrs. Constable, 
his publishers, failed, and Sir Walter Scott found 
himself responsible for various debts amounting 
to £102,000. To add to Scott's affliction. Lady 
Scott died about this time. This was a dreadful 
blow to him, and some of the most melancholy 
reflections to be found in his diary refer to this 
circumstance. Scott now found himself under 
the necessity of economizing. His house and 
furniture in Edinburgh were sold, and he retreated 
into an humble lodging in St. David Street, where 
David Hume had fonnerly resided. The esta- 
blislmient at Abbotsford was also reduced, and 
Scott retired, as far as official duties would permit, 
from public life, accompanied only by his younger 
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daughter. He was now in the. fifty- fifth year of 
his age, involved in debt to the amount Of £102/)00y 
and with a determination to pay off every penny 
in full, as he would not listen to any other mode 
of settlement. 

In 1827 Scott visited France for the purpose of 
collecting material for the completion of his " Life 
of Napoleon Buonaparte/' which appeared the fol- 
lowing sumoner in nine volumes. The proceeds of 
this work, £12,000, were applied to the payment 
of 68. Qd. in the pound, as the first dividend of the 
debts of the author. 

It was not until the adjustment of Messrs. 
Constable's affairs in the year 1827 that the secret 
of the authorship of the Waverley Novels became 
generally known. It was revealed by Sir Walter 
at the anniversary dinner of the Edinburgh The- 
atrical Fund in February, 1827. His avowal was 
as follows : — 

" He had now to say, however, that the merits 
of these works, if they had any, and their faults, 
were entirely imputable to himself." At this an- 
nouncement the audience broke out in an absolute 
shout of surprise and delight. Scott, continuing 
his address, said, " I am afraid to think on what I 
have done. Look on't again, I dare not. I have 
thus far unbosomed myself, and I know that it 
will be reported to the public. I mean seriously 
to state that I am the total and tmdivided author. 

63 
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With the exception of quotations, there is not a 
single word written that was not derived from 
myself, or suggested in Uie course of my reading. 
The wand is now broken, and the rod buried. 
My audience will allow me further to say with 
Prospero, ' Your breath has filled my sails/ " 

It was now evident to his friends that Scott 
was killing himself and crushing his spirit in the 
gigantic struggle to repair his broken fortune and 
pay honourably his debts. The reader will be 
able to form some conception of the immense phy- 
sical as well as mental labour which he went 
through, when he is made acquainted with the fact, 
that in the short space of six years he paid off, by 
his unassisted exertion, £60,000. 

In 1830 Scott retired from his office, and in the 
autumn of the same year he was recommended by 
his physicians, in consequence of an attack of 
paralysis, and his health being in a very precarious 
state, to spend the winter in the more congenial 
climate of Italy. He accordingly set sail in 
H. M. ship Bartram, for Malta, on the 27th of Oct., 
previous to which he appended to the fourth and 
last series of ^' Tales of my Landlord" the follow- 
ing affecting and prophetic passage : — 

''The gentle reader is acquainted that these are, 
in all probability, the last tales which it will be 
the lot of the author to submit to the public. He 
s now on the eve of visiting foreign parts ; a ship 
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of war 18 commissioned by its Royal Master to 
carry the author of ' Waverley' to climates in which 
he may readily obtain such a restoration of health 
as may serve him to spin his thread to an end in 
his own country. Had he continued to prosecute 
his usual literary labours, it seems indeed probable 
that, at the term of years [he has already attained, 
the bowl, to use the pathetic language of Scripture, 
would have been broken at the fountain ; and little 
can one,>ho has enjoyed, on the whole, an un- 
common share of the most estimable of worldly 
blessings, be entitled to complain, that life, ad- 
vancing to its period, should be attended with its 
usual proportion of shadows and storms. They 
have aflfected him, at least, in no more painful 
manner than is inseparable from the discharge of 
this part of the debt of humanity. Of those whose 
relations to him in the ranks of life might have 
ensured their sympathy under indisposition, many 
are now no more ; and those who may yet follow in 
his wake are entitled to expect, in bearing in- 
evitable evils, an example of firmness and patience, 
more especially on the part of one who has en- 
joyed no small good fortune during the course of 
his pilgrimage." 

From Malta, Scott proceeded to Naples, where 
he was received with almost pageant honours. 
In the spring he visited Rome. His strength at 
this period declining fast, he resolved upon return- 
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ing to his native country. He travelled seventeen 
hours a day for six successive days, and, in de- 
scending the Rhine, he had a second attack of 
paralysis, which would have terminated fatally, had 
not his servant immediately bled him. On his 
arrival in London he was attended by Sir H. Hal- 
ford and Dr. Holland. As there was no chance 
of his recovery, Scott entreated that he might be 
conveyed to Scotland. The journey was a hazard- 
ous one, but as it was the dying wish of the Poet^ 
it was tried and effected. 

The delight with which Scott was filled when 
he caught the first glimpse of his sweet Abbots- 
ford is affectionately described by his son-in-law. 
After his return to Abbotsford he one day ex- 
pressed a wish to be drawn into the library, and 
placed by the central window, that he might look 
down upon the Tweed ; and when so placed, de* 
sired Lockhart to read to him ; and upon being 
asked from what book, he observed — '* Need you 
ask? There is but one." Lockhart read the 
fourteenth chapter of St. John's Gospel ; he lis- 
tened with mild devotion, and said, when he had 
done, "Well, this is great comfort; I have fol- 
lowed you distinctly, and I feel as if I were yet to 
be myself again." 

On another occasion Sir Walter desired his son- 
in-law to read Crabbe to him. '' I brought," says 
Lockhart, " the first volume of his old favourite 
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that I could lay hand on, and turned to what I 
remembered as one of his favourite passages in it 
— the description of the players in the Borough/' 
As Lockhart read, Scott exclaimed, " Capital — ex- 
cellent — very good — Crabbe has lost nothing — 
better and better ; but how will poor Terry endure 
these cuts?" " I went on," says Lockhart, " with 
the poet's terrible sarcasms upon the theatrical 
life, and he listened eagerly, muttering, ' Honest 
Dan,' ' Dan won't like this.' At length I reached 
these lines : — 

* Sad happy race I soon raised and goon depressed, 
Your days all passed in jeopardy and jest ; 
Poor withont prudence, with afflictions vain. 
Not warned by misery, nor enriched by gain.* 

' Shut the book,' said Sir Walter, ' I can't stand 
more of this; it will touch Terry to the very 
quick.' " 

The following is Lockhart's description of Scott's 
dissolution : — " As I was dressing, on the morning 
of Monday, the l7th of September, Nicholson]came 
into my room, and told me that his master had 
awoke in a state of composure and consciousness, 
and wished to see me immediately. I found him 
entirely himself, though in the last extreme of 
feebleness. His eye was clear and calm; every 
trace of the wild fire of delirium extinguished. 
' Lockhart,' he said, ' I may have but a minute 
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to speak to you. My dear, be a good man — ^be 
virtuous — be religious— be a good man. No* 
thing else will give you any comfort when you 
come to lie here.' He paused, and I said, ' Shall 
I send for Sophia and Anne?' 'No/ said he, 
'don't disturb them. Poor souls! I know they 
were up all night — God bless you all !' With this 
he sunk into a very tranquil sleep, and, indeed, he 
scarcely afterwards gave any sign of consciousness, 
except for an instant on the arrival of his sons. 
They, on learning that the scene was about to 
close, obtained a new leave of absence from their 
posts, and both reached Abbotsford on the 19th. 
About half-past one p.m. on the] 21st [of Septem- 
ber, Sir Walter Scott breathed his last in the pre- 
sence of his children. It was a beautiful day — so 
warm that every window was wide open, and so 

perfectly still, that the sound of all others most de- 
licious to his ear — the gentle ripple of the Tweed 
over its pebbles, was distinctly audible, as we 
knelt around his .bed, and his eldest son kissed 
and closed his eyes." 

Of Sir W. Scott's family we would say a few 
words. He had two sons and two daughters. 
The elder daughter married, April 28, 1830, Mr. 
John Gibson Lockhart, advocate, and editor of the 
"Quarterly Review." The eldest son, Walter, 
who has succeeded to the baronetcy, is now Major 
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of the 1 5th King's Hussars. Major Scott married 
the sole'heiress of John Jobson^ £sq.^ with whom^ 
it is said, he received a fortune of £60,000. 

Perhaps no writer has ever enjoyed in his life- 
time so extensive a popularity as the author of 
** Waverley ." Of the novels, six editions were pub- 
lished in Paris before his death. Many of them 
have been translated into French, German, Italian, 
and other languages, to be read both on the banks 
of the Ganges and the Ohio ; and to be found, as 
is mentioned by Dr. Walsh, where, perhaps, no 
other English book had ever reached — on the very 
verge of civilization, on the borders of Turkey. — 
this is, indeed, a wide region and prouder distinc- 
tion, but prouder still not only to be read, but to 
have subjugated, as it were, and moulded the lite- 
rary tastes of the civilized world. 

The productions of Scott are virtually novelties 
in our literature. To Sir W. Scott belongs the 
honour of having first shown how history ought 
to be made available for the purposes of fiction. 
As a delineator of character we are struck at once 
by the fertility of his invention, and the force, 
novelty, and fidelity of his pictures. He brings to 
our minds not abstract beings, but breathing, act- 
ing, speaking individuals. To Sir W. Scott be- 
longs the merit of individualizing an imaginary 
person in a remarkable degree. 

We feel as if we 'saw and heard the best-drawn 
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characters of the author of " Waverley." Scott's 
female characters are touched with much grace 
and spirit. In Rebecca we see the most charming 
production of an imagination rich with images of 
nobleness and beauty. 

In descriptions of natural scenery, Scott has 
been pre-eminently successful; they are, in the 
highest degree, clear, vivid, and intelligible. They 
have none of the affectation of gorgeous diction — 
all is perspicuous and reasonably concise. What 
can be finer than his description of the storm in 
''The Antiquary?'' The sullen sunset, the advancing 
tide — the rocks half hidden by the rising foam — 
the marks of promised safety fading from sight, 
and with them the hope they nourished — the ledge 
which the sufferers gained with difficulty — on the 
one side, a raging sea, and on the other, a barrier 
which forbade retreat. Again, what can be, to 
point out a few of the beauties to be found in our 
collection, more exquisitely fine than the master- 
piece describing the night attack of Portanferry, 
witnessed by Bertram ? 

What can exceed in pathos the description of the 
fisherman's son in ''The Antiquary" — theimprison- 
ment and trial of Effie Deans, and the demeanour 
of her sister and the broken-hearted father — the 
short narrative of the smuggler in " Red Gauntlet" 
^many parts of " Kenilworth" — and of that finest 
of tragic tales, " The Bride of Lammermoor ?" 
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We have alluded in the commencement of our 
Memoir to the moral beauty of Sir W. Scott's 
writings. Although we are ready to admit that 
the novels never exhibit an attempt to enforce any 
distinct morale they are on the whole favourable 
to morality. They keep the heart in its right 
place. They inspire generous sensations and a 
warm-hearted, generous feeling towards our fellow- 
creatures. Scott does not, as many of his succes- 
sors have done, invest profligacy with attractive 
colours, or lend a false and glittering' greatness 
to atrocious villany. He has not disguised the 
weaknesses or vices of his characters, nor has he 
endowed them with incompatible virtues. He has 
not laboured to diminish our confidence in virtue, 
and our abhorrence of vice. He never takes his 
heroes, as Bulwer has done, from among the dregs 
of pollution, and endowed them with ennobling 
attributes which they never could have possessed, 
or made them criminals of the deepest dye, and 
bade us admire their virtues. This right-headed- 
ness and right-heartedness, this healthy soundness 
of judgment and of principle, in the man whose 
life we have been endeavouring faintly to sketch, 
are among those qualities for which posterity will 
lastingly admire him. 

In an admirable criticism in the ''Edinburgh 
Review," on the writings of Scott, it is justly re- 
marked that " beauty of style is not one of his chief 
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merits. His choice of expressions is, however, 
better than his disposition of them. His sentences, 
are too full of expletives, — too .long, and loosely 
arranged; exuberant like his fancy, and untrim- 
med, as if never subjected to a process of com- 
pression, — a lenior labor, perhaps incompatible 
with the wonderful expedition with which work 
after work has issued from the press. This facility 
of production is too remarkable to be overlooked. 
It is almost unexampled. Voltaire and Lord Byron 
have written some of their best works in an incon- 
ceivably short time. Shakspeare is supposed in 
one year to have written five plays, among which 
is that whereon he must have expended most 
thought — *' Hamlet." This, considering the value 
of his productions, would, perhaps, be the greatest 
feat on record, if we could be sure that the play 
had been wholly invented and written within the 
twelvemonth;— -but .this cannot be ascertained. 
Nevertheless, for long-continued fertility of pen, 
perhaps Sir Walter Scott may be safely said never 
to have been exceeded. 

So much for Sir Walter Scott's prose works. 
Let utf now say a few words respecting the de- 
lightful poetic visions which the imagination of 
the author of "Waverley" has conjured up for 
our gratification. Who has not read *'The Lay of 
the Last Minstrel,'' which rose like a stream of 
rich distilled perfumes, from the wild flower- 
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sprinkled forests of the Border ? What an idea of 
the restless tumult of the time does the Borderer's 
ejaculation give, when, describing an inroad of the 
English, he says, 

•* They burned my little lonely tower. 
It had not been buraed for a year or more." 

Equally in keeping with the time, is the Lady of 

Buccleugh, not weeping her husband's death till 
her infant boy vows vengeance for it : 

** Then fast her trickling tears *gan seek 
To dew the infant's kindling cheek.*' 

But there is one touch of natural feeling in this 
poem which has struck us as perfect. Shr WilUam 
Deloraine has dug up the body of Michael Scott ; 
but the old monk, his companion, and the former 
friend of the wizard, turns his head aside : 

** For he might not abide the sight to gee. 
Of the man he loved bo brotherly.*' 

" Marmion,'* which succeeded the " Lay," and 
for which Scott received £1000, is indeed a noble 
poem, such as a minstrel might have sung at the 
Field of the Cloth of Gold, when two kings were 
present to give the prize. Perhaps the trial scene 
of Constance, and the death of Marmion, are un- 
equalled in our language. 

" The Lady of tlie Lake" may be characterized 
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as the domestic life of chivalry ; it brings before 
us its more private scenes, and its gentler affec- 
tions« while pathos and action are blended to- 
gether. How full of feeling are the few lines 
which paint Fitz- James's dream of 

** Friends, whose hearts were long estranged. 
They came in dim procession led. 
The cold, the faithless, and the dead. 
As warm each hand, each brow as gay, 
As if they parted yesterday ; 
And doubt distracts him at the view — 
Oh 1 were his senses false or true ? 
Dreamed he of death, or broken vow. 
Or is it all a vision now V* 

The interesting story of " Rokeby/' its snatches 
of beautiful song, and the nicely drawn contrast 
of character, soon established its claim to first-rate 
excellence, and this poem became extremely popu- 
lar. The daring villany of Bertram Risinghame 
is brought out into stronger relief by the cold 
cruelty of the cowardly Oswald, while Wilfrid and 
Edmund are exquisite in their mental likeness and 
moral difference. Both have the same wayward 
sensibility, the same acute feeling, the same gift 
of song ; both are unhappy in their love, but the 
weakness of the one is turned to evil, that of the 
other to good. 

The " Vision of Don Roderick," which appeared 
in 1811, was intended by its author to comme- 
morate the achievements of the Duke of Welling. 
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ton and the British army in Spain, as well as to 
please the youthful, by interweaving a curious and 
romantic fairy tale, or, rather, an entertainment 
for a night in Arabia, written in the Spenserian 
stanza. There are many passages of peculiar 
power and lively interest in this poem, but as a 
whole it is inferior to his other works. Five long 
poems, such as the " Lay," " The Lady of the 
Lake," "Marmion," "Rokeby,'' and the "Lord 
of the Isles," were, perhaps, as much verse as 
ought to have been written by any one poet- 
Neither was the world wearied of such composi- 
tions, nor was the mind of the author at all ex- 
hausted by them ; for the '* Lord of the Isles" was 
as much admired, and as worthy of admiration, as 
any one of the whole series. But it seemed as if 
the powers of the poet desired to be refreshed by 
a change in the mode of their exertion, and that 
his genius, exulting in a new enthusiasm, kindled 
by the feelings of increased rather than abated 
vigour, in a department of literature hitherto by it 
untried, never felt again so strong aa impulse to- 
wards the kind of composition it had before so 
successfully cultivated. This was natural ; and it 
was also natural that his poetical ambition should 
have been satisfied by as high and as bright tri- 
umphs in poetry, as had been achieved by any 
other man of the age. 
There can be no doubt that the works of Scott 
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have made a great addition to the kingdom of 
Scothind. The Scotch have become, since their 
appearance, a more powerful people. For, does 
not the strength of a state much consist in the 
quantity and quality of its national thoughts and 
feelings ? And how else are its national thoughts 
and feelings so thickly generated, and so generally 
nourished, as by the imagination bringing back 
the very dead — the good and the great of former 
ages — and brightening up from oblivion the inci- 
dents, changes, revolutions, customs, manners, 
morals, poetry, and religion, that constituted the 
life of our ancestors, and gave them a distinctive 
character among the nations ! 

A comparison has been drawn between Scott 
and Burns, llie latter was a man of little or no 
knowledge but what his own experience taught 
him. It was better, perhaps, that he was so igno- 
rant ; for his mind thus became peopled with his 
own fancies and passions, and they expressed 
themselves in deathless song. Robert Bums 
never could have been like Scott, a great drama- 
tist, an universal painter of character, had his 
knowledge of man's history been increased a 
thousand-fold. But of himself Bums was no un- 
common man. His imagination wanted wings to 
soar; she delighted to walk the earth — along the 
broomy banks and braes of the streams of Coila. 
There Burns is in all his glory as a poet. Scott 
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has the whole history of his country in the core of 
his mind, on the tip of his tongue^ and the tips of 
his fingers, and is almost as familiar with the on- 
goings of that lowly life, which kept overflowing 
the vales of his native country for uncounted 
years, whose murmurs are now heard sounding 
from afar, and whose billows roll through a thick 
darkness, which a poet's eye alone can pierce and 
penetrate — ^as Burns was familiar with the jocund 
laughter of the reapers in the corn-field, which his 
own wit clothed in sunshine — the tears and sighs 
which his own poetry had won from the eyes and 
bosoms of the children of Nature, as they enjoyed 
the mid-day hour of rest, beneath the shadow of 
the hedge-row elm tree. 

Having said so much respecting the character of 
Scott's writings, let us now say a few words re- 
specting the man. Lockhart has given us a 
charming picture of Scott's domestic life and habits. 
He says : *' Breakfast was his chief meal. Before 
that came, he had gone through the severest part 
of his day's work, and he then set to with the 
zeal of Crabbe's 'Squire Lovell, 

'* AQd laid at once a pound upon his plate." 

No fox-hunter ever prepared himself by more 
substantial appliances. His table was always pro- 
vided, in addition to the usual plentiful delicacies 
of a Scotch breakfast, with some solid article, on 
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which he did most lusty execution. The only 
dishes he was at all fond of were old-fashioned 
oneSj to which he had been accustomed in the days 
of Saunders Fairford ; and which really are excel- 
lent dishes — such, in truth, as Scotland borrowed 
from France, before Catherine de Medicis brought 
in her Italian virtuosi to revidutionize the kitchen 
like the court. 

" Scotf s organization as to more than'one of the 
senses, was the reverse of exquisite. He had very 
little of what musicians call an ear ; his smell was 
hardly more delicate. I have seen him stare about, 
quite unconscious of the cause, when his whole 
company betrayed their uneasiness at the approach 
of an over-kept haunch of venison ; and, neither 
by the nose nor the palate, knew old wine from 
new. He could never tell Madeira from sherry ; 
nay, an oriental friend sent him a butt of sheeraz : 
when he remembered the circumstance some time 
afterwards, and called for a bottle to have Sir John 
Malcolm's opinion of its quality, it turned out that 
his butler, mistaking the label, had already served 
him up half the bin as sherry. Port he considered 
as physic; he never willingly swallowed more 
than one glasS' of it. He liked no wine, except 
sparkling champagne and claret." 

" Whilst Scott was writing 'The Bride of Lam- 
mermoor,' he suffered agonies from the cramp; 
his amanuenses were William Laidlaw and John 
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BaUantyne ; of whom he preferred the latter when 
he could be at Abbotsford, on account of the su- 
perior rapidity of his pen; and also because John 
kept his pen to the paper without interruption, 
and, though with many an arch twinkle in his 
eyes, and now and then an audible smack of his 
lips, had resolution to work on like a well-trained 
clerk; whereas good Laidlaw entered with such 
keen zest into the interest of the story as it flowed 
from the author's lips, that he could not suppress 
exclamations of sur|)ri8e and delight — ' Gude keep 
us a ! — the like o' that ! — eh, sirs ! eh, sirs ! ' 
and so forth; which did not promote despatch." 
" I have often, however," says Lockhart, ** heard 
both these secretaries describe the astonishment 
with which they were equally affected when Scott 
begun this experiment. The affectionate Laidlaw 
beseeching him to stop dictating, when his audible 
suffering filled every pause, 'Nay, Willie,' he 
answered, 'only see that the doors are fast. I 
would fain keep all the cry as well as all the wool 
to ourselves ; but as to giving over work, that can 
only be when I am in woollen.' " John Ballantyne 
told Lockhart that after the first day he always 
took care to have a dozen of pens made before he 
seated himself opposite to the sofa on which Scott 
lay, and that, though he often turned himself on 
his pillow with a groan of torment, he usually 
continued the sentence in the same breath. But 
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when dialogue of peculiar animation was in pro- 
gress, spirit seemed to triumph altogether over 
matter; he rose from his couch> and walked up 
and down the room^ raising and lowering his 
voice, and, as it were, acting the parts. It was in 
this fashion that Scott produced the greater por- 
^tion of "The Bride of Lammermoor,'' the whole 
of the "Legend of Montrose," and almost the 
whole of "Ivanhoe/' Scott writes in January, 
when his troubles were pressing heavily upon him, 
" I feel much dishonoured, not broken down, by 
the bad — now really bad news I have received. 
I have walked my last on the domains I have 
planted — sat the last time in the halls I have built. 
But death would have taken them from me if 
misfortune had spared them* My poor people 
whom I loved so well ! There is just another die 
to turn up against me in this run of ill-luck ; i. e. — 
if I should break my magic wand in the fall from 
this elephant, and lose my popularity with my for- 
tune. Then " Woodstock'' and Bony may go to the 
paper-maker, and I may take to smoking cigars 
and drinking grog, or turn devotee, and intoxicate 
the brain another way. In prospect of absolute 
ruin, I wonder if they would let me leave the Court 
of Session. I would like, methinks, to go abroad, 
* And lay my bones far from the Tweed.' 

But I find my eye moistening, and that will not 
do." 
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At tbis time Scott's difficulties were made the 
subject of frequent conversation. Mr. Pool, who 
had attended bis daughter as teacher of the harp, 
sent to offer Scott £600» which he, of course, re- 
fused. " I will," says Scott, " involve no friend, 
either rich or poor. My own right hand shall do 
it — else will I be done, in the skng language, or 
undone, in common parlance." 

Again we find Scott writing : " Well — exertion 
—exertion. O invention, rouse thyself! May 
man be kind ! May God be propitious ! " 

It must be evident to every person acquainted 
with the sequel of Scott's life, that he killed him- 
self by over-exertion. His pecuniary difficulties 
never could have broken his heart or ruined his 
health, had he abstained from intense exercise of 
his mental powers. His object in so doing was 
not the gratification of his own selfish and ambi- 
tious views, but wholly with the honourable wish 
to pay every farthing of the immense debt he had 
incurred. 

In closing our brief memoir of this iUustrious 
man, we must confess, much as we admired his cha- 
racter before, after a perusal of his life by his son- 
in-law, our admiration has been elevated into love. 
Scott was indeed a truly benevolent character — he 
possessed a heart ever ready to sympathize with 
the sufferings of his fellow-men, and a purse always 
at the disposal of those who stood in need of pe- 
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cuniary assistance. He lived in peace and friend- 
ship with all mankind. He never made an enemy 
by his writings, or left a person behind him who 
could taunt him with an act of injustice. He 
was indeed, to use the language of his son-in- 
law, " a rare and beautiful specimen of a happily 
constituted and virtuously disciplined mind and 
character." 
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PROVINCE OF HISTORY. 

That which is present possesses such power 
over our senses and our imagination, that it 
requires no common effort to recall those sen- 
sations which expired with preceding events. 
Yet to do this is the peculiar province of 
history, which will be written and read in 
vain, unless it can connect with its details an 
accurate 'idea of the impressions which these 
produced on men's minds while they are yet 
in their transit. 

FAVOURITES OF PRINCES. 

/ It is particularly the lot of princes endowed 
with great personal advantages, to be confident 
in their own abilities, and, unless educated in 
the severe school of adversity, to prefer 

B 
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&vourite8, who assent to, and repeat their 
opinions, to independent counsellors, whose 
experience might correct their own hasty con- 
clusions. 

HYPOCRISY AND RELIGION. 

Hjrpocrisj, though so different .&om reli- 
gion, indicates its existence, as smoke points 
out that of pure fire. Hypocrisy cannot exist 
unless religion be to a certain extent held in 
esteem, because no one would be at the trou- 
ble to assume a mask which was not respecta- 
ble ; and so &r compliance with the external 
forms of religion is a tribute paid to the doc- 
trines which it teaches. The hypocrite as- 
sumes a virtue if he has it not, and the ex- 
ample of his conduct may be salutary to others, 
though his pretensions to piety are wicked- 
ness to Him who trieth the heart and reins. 

LITERARY MEN SELF-OPINIONATED. 

Men of letters, being usually men of mere 
theory, have no opportunity of measuring the 
opinions which they have adopted upon hy- 
pothetical reasoning, by the standard of prac- 
tical experiment. They feel their mental 
superiority to those whom they live with, and 
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become habitual believers in their own infal- 
libility. 

FRENCH LITERATURE DURING THE REVOLUTION- 

French literature, perhaps, more than any 
other in Europe, has been liable to the re- 
proach of lending its powerful arm to under- 
mine whatever was serious in morals, or 
hitherto considered as fixed in principle. 
Some of their greatest authors, even Montes- 
quieu himself have varied their deep reason- 
ings on the origin of government, and the 
problems of philosophy, with licentious tales, 
tending to inflame the passions. Hence, par- 
taking of the license of its professors, the de- 
praved literature of modem times called in 
to its alliance, that immorality which not only 
Christian, but even heathen philosophy had 
considered as the greatest obstacle to a pure, 
wise, and happy state of existence. 

EGOTISM AND PATRIOTISM. 

Egotism is necessarily the very reverse of 
patriotism, since the one principle is founded 
exclusively upon the individual's pursuit of 
his own peculiar ^objects of pleasure or ad- 
vantage, while the other demands a sacrifice, 
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not only of those individual pursuits, but of 
fortune and life itself, to the cause of the 
public weal. Patriotism has, accordingly, 
always been found to flourish in that state of 
society which is most favourable to the stem 
and manly virtues of self-denial, temperance, 
chastity, contempt of luxury, patient exertion, 
and elevated contemplation; and the public 
spirit of a nation has invariably formed a just 
proportion to its private morale. 

PRACTICAL EDUCATION OF PUBLIC MEN IN 

ENGLAND. 

The British nation owe much of the practical 
benefits of their constitution to the habits with 
which all men are trained to exercise some 
public right in head courts, vestries, and 
other deliberative bodies, where their miads 
are habituated to the course of business, and 
accustomed to the manner in which it can be 
most regularly despatched. 

ft 

PUBLIC OPINION. 

To be well formed and accurate, public 
opinion should be founded on the authority of 
men of talents and integrity; and that the 
popular mind must be preoccupied by argu- 
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ments of a sound and virtuous tendency, else 
the enemy will sow tares, and the public will 
raise it in the absence of more wholesome 
gram. 

INFLUBNCB OF COUNTRY GENTLEMEN. 

Looking back on the parliamentary history 
of two centuries, it is easy to see how much 
practical wisdom has been derived from the 
influence exercised by those members called 
country gentlemen, who, unambitious of dis- 
tinguishing themselves by their eloquence, 
and undesirous of mingling in the ordinary 
debates of the House, make their sound and 
imsophisticated good sense heard and imder- 
stood upon every crisis of importance, in a 
manner alike respected by the ministry and 
the opposition of the day, — by the professed 
statesmen of the House, whose daily business 
IS legislation, and whose thoughts, in some 
instances, are devoted to public affairs, be- 
cause they have none of their own much 
worth looking after. 

THE BENEFITS OF FREE DISCUSSION. 

it is observed in the history of innovation, 
that the indirect and unforeseen consequences 

b3 
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of every great change of an existing system, 
are more numerous and extensive than 
those which had been foreseen and calculated 
upon, whether by those who advocated, or 
those who opposed the alteration. The ad- 
vantages of a constitution, in which each 
measure of legislation must necessarily be 
twice deliberately argued by separate senates, 
acting under impressions, and interposing, at 
the same time, a salutary delay, during which 
heats may subside, and erroneous views be 
corrected, require no further illustration. 

OPINION OF LOUIS XVIII. 

Prince or peasant have alike lived enough 
when the choice comes to be betwixt loss of 
life and an important duty undischarged. 
Death, at the head of his troops, would have 
saved Louis (the XVIII.) more cruel humilia- 
tion, his subjects a deeper crime. 

POLITICS AND RELIGION. ' 

It is in politics, as in religion — the slighter 
in itself the difference between two parties, 
the more* tenacious is each of the propositions 
in which they disagree. 
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A KINGLY DEMOCRACY. 

There is an evident dilemma in the forma- 
tion of a democracy with a king for its ostensi- 
ble head. Either the monarch will remain 
contented with his daily parade and daily 
foody and thus play the part of a mere pageant, 
in which case he is a burdensome expense 
to the state, which a popular government, in 
prudent economy, as well as from the severity 
of principle assumed by republicans, are par- 
ticularly bound to avoid; or else he will 
naturally endeavour to ^improve the shadow 
and outward form of power into something 
like sinew and substance, and the democracy 
will be unexpectedly assailed with the spear 
which they desired should be used only as 
their standard pole. 

THE ABSURDITY OF ATTEMPTINO TO ESTABLISH 
AN EQUALITY IN SOCIETY. 

Equality of rights and equality of laws, a 
constitution which extends like protection to 
the lowest and the highest, are essential to 
the existence and to the enjoyment of freedom. 
But to erect a levelling system designed to 
place the whole mass of the people on the 
same footing as to habits, manners, tastes, 
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and Bentiinents, is a gross and ridiculous con- 
tradiction of the necessary progress of society. 
It is a fruitless attempt to wage war with the 
laws of nature. She has varied the face of 
the world with mountain and valley, lake and 
torrent, forest and champaign, and she has 
formed the human body in all the different 
shapes and complexions we behold, with all 
the various degrees of physical force and 
weakness. She has avoided equality in all 
her productions, as she was formerly said to 
have abhorred a Tacuum. Even in those of 
her works which present the greatest apparent 
similarity, exact equality does not exist ; no 
one leaf of a tree is precisely sunilar to an- 
other, and among the countless host of stars, 
each differs from the other in glory. 
« « « « 

One portion of the nation, from happy 
talents or happy circumstances, rises to the 
top, another sinks, Uke dregs, to the bottom ; 
a third portion occupies a mid place between 
them. As society advances, the difference of 
ranks advances with it. And can it be pro- 
posed seriously, that any other equality, than 
that of rights, can exist between those who 
think and those who labour; those '* whose 
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talk is of bullocks," and those whose time 
pennits them to study the paths of wisdom ? 
Happy, indeed, is the country and constitution 
when those distinctions, which must neces- 
sarily exist in every society, are not^separated 
by insurmountable barriers, but when the 
most distinguished rank is open to receive 
that precious supply of wisdom and talent 
which so frequently elevates individuals from 
the lowest to the highest classes ; and so far 
as general equaUty can be obtained, by each 
individual having a fair right to raise himself 
to the situation which he is qualified to occupy, 
by his talents, his merits, or his wealth, the 
gates cannot be thrown open too widely; * * 
and upon the whole, it must be admitted, that 
in every state far advanced in the progress of 
civilization, the inequality of ranks is a natural 
and necessary attribute. Philosophy may 
comfort those who regret this necessity, by 
the assurance that the portions of individual 
happiness and misery are divided amongst 
high and low with a very equal hand ; and re- 
ligion assures us that there is a futiu*e state, 
in which, with amended natures and improved 
faculties, the vain distinctions of this world 
will no longer subsist. But any practical 
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attempt to remedy the inequality of rank in 
civilized society by forcible measures^ may 
indeed degrade the upper classes, but cannot 
improve those beneath ihem. 

FAMILY PRIDE. 

The estimation set upon birth or rank, sup- 
posing its foundation illusory, has still the 
advantage of counterbalancing that which is 
attracted by wealth only; the prejudice has 
something generous and noble in it, is con- 
nected with historical recollections and pa- 
triotic feelings; and if it sometimes gives 
rise to extravagancies, they are such as society 
can restrain and punish by the mere effect of 
ridicule. 

INFLUENCE OF BAD SOCIETT. 

Let a man put himself in the attitude of fear 
or of rage, and he will in some measure feel 
the passion arise in his mind' which corre- 
sponds with the gestures he has assumed. In 
like manner, those who affect the brutal man- 
ners, coarse language, and slovenly dress of 
the lower order, familiarize their imagination 
with the violent and savage thoughts and ac- 
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tions proper to the class whose costume they 
have thus adopted. 

THE INFLUENCE OF THE PRESS. 

The press stimulated massacres and pro-* 
scriptions, during the frightful period which 
we are approaching (the French Revolution), 
but the press has also held up to horror the 
memory of the perpetrators, and exposed the 
artifices by which the actors were stimulated. 
It is a rock on which a vessel may be, indeed, 
and is often, wrecked; but the same rock 
affords the foundation of the brightest and 
noblest beacon. 

TYRANNY OF FEW AND MANY THE SAME. 

In free countries the pubhc opinion must 
be listened to ; but man is the same in every 
situation ; and the same desire of aggrandize- 
ment which induces an arbitrary monarch to 
shut his eyes to the voice of justice, is equally 
powerful with senates and popular assemblies; 
and aggressions have frequently been made 
by repubUcs and limited monarchs on the inde- 
pendence of their neighbours, as by those 
princes who have no bounds to their own royal 
pleasure. 
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SCOTT ON THE ADVANTAGES OF NOVEL 

READING. 

Dr. Dryasdust, — "We severe antiquaries^ 
Sir, may grant that it is true, to wit, that your 
works may occasionally have put men of solid 
judgment upon researches, which they would 
not, perhaps, have otherwise thought of un- 
dertaking. But this will leave you still ac- 
countable for misleading the young, the indo- 
lent, and the giddy, by thrusting into their 
hands works which, while they have so much 
the appearance of conveying information, as 
may prove, perhaps, a salve to their con- 
sciences for employing their leisure in the 
perusal, yet leave their giddy brains contented 
with the crude, imcertain, and often false 
statements which your novels abound with,'* 

Author, — " It would be very unbecoming in 
me. Reverend Sir, to accuse a gentleman of 
your cloth of cant ; but, pray, is there not 
something like it in the pathos with which you 
enforce these dangers ? I own, on the con- 
trary, that by introducing the busy and the 
youthful to * truths severe in fancy dressed,' 
I am doing a real service to the more inge« 
nious and the more apt among them ; for the 
love of knowledge wants but a beginning — the 
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least spark will give fire when the train is pro- 
perly prepared ; and haying been interested in 
fictitious adventures, ascribed to an historical 
period and character, the reader begins next 
to be anxious to learn what the facts really 
were, and how far the novelist has justly re- 
presented them." 

But even when the mind of the more care- 
less reader remains satisfied with the light 
perusal he has afforded to a tale of fiction, he 
will still lay down the book with a degree of 
knowledge; not, perhaps, of the most accu- 
rate kind, but such as he might not otherwise 
have acquired. Nor is this limited to minds 
of a low and incurious description ; but, on 
the contrary, comprehends many persons 
otherwise of high talents, who, nevertheless, 
either from lack of time, or of perseverance, 
are willing to sit down contented with the 
slight information which is acquired in such a 
manner. The great Duke of Marlborough, 
for example, having quoted in conversation, 
some facts of English history rather inaccu- 
rately, was requested to name his authority. 
" Shakspeare's'^Historical Plays," answered the 
conqueror of Blenheim ; " the only English 
history I ever read in my life;" and a hasty 
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recollection will convince any of us how much 
better we axe acquainted with those facts of 
English history which that immortal bard has 
dramatized, than with any other portion of 
British story." 

EVANESCENT ENJOYMENTS. 

The moment when a 'lover passes the win- 
dow of his mistress — ^the moment when the 
epicure hears the sound of the dinner-bell, is 
that into which is crowded the whole interval 
of the day — ^the hours which precede it are 
spent in anticipation — the hours which follow, 
in reflection on what has passed ; and fancy, 
dwelling on each brief circtunstance, gives to 
seconds the duration of minutes, to minutes 
those of hours. 

MELANCHOLY. 

There is something in melancholy feelings 
more natural, taken in perfect state, than in 
those of gaiety ; and, when they are brought 
into collision, the former seldom &ils to tri- 
umph. If a funeral train and wedding pro- 
cession were to meet unexpectedly, it will 
readily be allowed that the mirth of the last 
would be speedily emerged in the gloom of 
the others. 
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UNCERTAINTY OF HUMAN FORESIGHT. 

Were the affairs of this world to be guided 
implicitly by human wisdom, or were they 
uniformly to fall out according to the conjee 
tures of human foresight, events would no 
longer be under the domination of that time 
and chance which happen unto all men; since 
we should, in the one case, work out our own 
purposes, to a certainty, by our own skill; and 
in the other, regulate our conduct according to 
the views of unerring Providence. But man is, 
while in this vale of tears, like an uninstructed 
bowler, so to speak, who thinks to attain the 
jack by delivering his bowl straight forward 
upon it, being ignorant that there is a con- 
cealed bias within the spheroid, which will 
make it, in all probability, swerve away and 
lose the cast. 

EARLY AFFECTIONS. 

The period at which love is felt most 
strongly, is seldom that at which there is 
much chance of its being brought to a happy 
issue. The state of artificial society opposes 
many complicated obstructions to early mar- 
riage; and the chance is very great that 
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such obstacles prove insurmountable. In fine, 
there are few men who do not look back in 
secret to some period of their youth at which 
a sincere and early affection was repulsed or 
betrayed, or became abortive from opposing 
circumstances. It is those little passages of 
secret history which leave a tinge of romance 
in every bosom ; scarce permitting us, even in 
the most busy or the most advanced period 
of life, to listen with total indifference to a tale 
of true love. 

SEBIOUSNBSS AND OAIBTT. OR THE WAY TO BE 

AGREEABLE. 

It may have happened to many of our 
readers, as it has done to ourselves, to be 
thrown by accident into society with some in- 
dividual whose claims to what is called a 
serious character, stand considerably higher 
than our own, and with whom, therefore, we 
have conceived ourselves likely to spend our 
time in a very stiff and constrained manner ; 
while, on the other hand, our destined com- 
panion may have apprehended some disgust 
from the supposed levity and thoughtless 
gaiety of a disposition so different firom his 
own. Now it has frequently happened that 
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when we (with that urbanity and good humour 
which is our principal characteristic) have 
accommodated ourselves to our companion, 
by throwing as much seriousness into our con- 
versation as our habits will admit, he, on the 
other hand, moved by our liberal example, 
hath divested his manners of a part of their 
austerity ; and our conversation has, in con- 
sequence, been of that pleasant feature be- 
twixt the useful and agreeable, which best 
resembles the " faby web of night and day," 
usually called, in prose, the twilight. It is 
probable both parties may, on such occasions, 
have been the better for their encounter, even 
if it went no farther than to establish for the 
time a community of feeling between .them ; 
who, separated more perhaps by temper than 
by principle, are too apt to charge each other 
with profane frivolity on the one hand, or 
fanaticism on the other. 

IMAGINARY ORIEVAMCES. 

Indeed I have always observed that chil- 
dren of prosperity, whether by way of hiding 
their full glow of splendour from those whom 
fortune has treated more harshly, or whether 

c 3 
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that to have risen in spite of calamity is as 
honourable to their fortune, as it is to a for- 
tress to have undergone a siege, — however 
this be, I have observed that such persons 
never fail to entertain you with an account of 
the damage they sustain by the hardness of 
the times. You seldom dine at a well-sup- 
plied table but what the intervals between the 
champagne, the burgundy, and the hock, are 
filled, if your entertainer be a moneyed man, 
with the fall of interests, and the difficulty of 
finding investments for cash, which is there- 
fore lying idle on his hands : or if he be a 
landed proprietor, with a woeful detail of 
arrears and' diminished rents. This hath 
its effects. The guests sigh and shake their 
heads in cadence with the landlord, look on 
the sideboard loaded with plate, sip once more 
the rich wines which flow aroimd them in 
quick circulation, and think of the genuine 
benevolence, which, thus stinted of its means, 
stUl lavishes all that it yet possesses in hos- 
pitality, and, what is yet more flattering, on 
the wealth which, undiminished by those 
losses, still continues, Uke the inexhaustible 
hoard of the generous Aboulcasem, to sustain 
without impoverishment such copious eva- 
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cuations. This querulous humour, however, 
hath its limits, like to the coining of griev- 
ances, which all valetudinarians know is a most 
fascinating pastime, so long as there is nothing 
to complain of hut chronic complaints. But 
I never heard a man whose credit was actually 
verging to decay, talk of the diminution of 
his friends ; and my kind and intelligent phy- 
sician assures me, that it is a rare thing with 
those afflicted with a good sound fever, or any 
such active disorder, which " 

** With mortal crisis doth portend. 
His life to appropinque an end/' 

to make their agonies the subject of amusing 
conversation. 

CHRISTIAN CHARITY. 

I hastened to answer, that, though they 
might differ from those of my own, I had 
every possible respect for the reUgious rules 
of every Christian commimity, sensible that 
we addressed the same Deity, on the same 
grand principle of salvation, though with 
different forms ; which variety of worship, 
had it pleased the Almighty not to permit, 
our observances would have been as distinctly 
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prescribed to us as they are laid down under 
the Mosaic law. 

MORAL COUBAOE. 

There are some dangers, which when they 
are braved, disappear, and which yet, when 
there is an obvious and apparent dread of 
them displayed, become certain and inevit- 
able. When I walk boldly up to a surly mas- 
tiff and caress him, it is ten to one that I 
soothe him into a good temper; if I show fear 
of him, he flies on me and rends me. 

KINOLY ETIQUETTE; 

One hardly knows whether to take it a 
privilege or a penalty, annexed to the quality 
of princes, that, in their intercourse with each 
other, they are required, by the respect which 
is due to their own rank and dignity, to regu- 
late their feelings and expressions by a severe 
etiquette which precludes all violent and 
avowed display of passion, and which, but 
that the whole world are aware that this as- 
sumed complaisance is a matter of ceremony, 
might justly pass for profound dissimulation. 
It is no less certain, however, that the over- 
stepping of these bounds of ceremonial, for 
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the purpose of giving more direct vent to 
their angry passions, has the effect of com- 
promising their dignity with the world in 
general ; as was particularly noted when those 
distinguished monarchs, Francis the First, and 
the Emperor Charles, gave each other the 
lie direct, and were desirous of deciding their 
differences, hand to hand, in single combat. 

SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 

It has often been remarked of the Scottish 
character, that the stubbornness with which 
it is moulded shows most to advantage in 
adversity, when it seems akin to the netted 
sycamore of their hills, which scorns to be 
biassed in its growth, even by the influence of 
the prevailing wind, but, shooting its bran- 
ches with equal boldness in every direction, 
shows no weather side to the storm, and may 
be broken, but can never be bent. It must 
be observed that I speak of my countrymen 
as they fall under my own observation. When 
in foreign coimtries, I have been informed 
that they are more docile. 
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HAPPINESS DOSS NOT CONSIST IN THE POSSES- 
SION OF GENIUS. . 

From the life of Swift may be derived the 
important lesson, that as no misfortunes 
should induce genius to despair, no rank or 
fame, however elevated, should encourage its 
possessor to presumption* And those to 
whom fate has denied such brilliant quaUties, 
or to whom she has refused the necessary 
opportunities of displaying them, may be 
taught, whUe perusmg the history of this 
illustrious man, how little happiness depends 
upon the possession of transcendent genius, 
of political influence, or of popular renown. 

ANCIENTS AND MODERNS. 

In works of poetry and imagination, the 
precedence may be decidedly allotted to the 
ancients, owing to the superior beauties of 
their language, and because they were the 
first to ' employ those general and obvious 
funds of illustration, which can appear origi- 
nal in them only by whom they were first 
used. On the other hand, in physical science, 
which necessarily is gradually enlarging its 
bounds, both by painful research and casual 
discovery, and in ethics where Hhe modems 
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enjoy the advantages of a pure religion and 
more free polity, it seems that they have far 
outshone their predecessors. 

ETIQUETTE. 

In a free country the barriers of etiquette 
between the ranks of society are but frail and 
low, the regular gate is open, and the tax of 
admittance a trifle; and he who, out of mere 
wantonness, overleaps the fence, may be justly 
supposed not to have attained a philosophical 
indifference to the circumstance of being bom 
in the excluded district. 

HOW TO IMPROVE THE ENOUSH LANGUAGE. 

There is but one mode in which the man 
of literature can contribute to the purity and 
stability of language. This can only be by 
such careful selection of words, and sedulous 
attention to style, as may attract at once the 
approbation of his contemporaries, and be- 
come the object of imitation to his successors. 
It is upon the permanent popularity of an 
author alone, that his influence upon the 
speech of succeeding ages can be foimded; and 
when that popularity rests upon the sure basis 
of literary merit, his language will remain 
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current and intelligible, not only from its own 
purity, but because it is used in writings with 
which it would be a disgrace not to be ac- 
quainted. 

EVANESCENT POPULARITY. 

The period between the deeds on which a 
patriot rests his fame, and the time when they 
are recorded on the tomb-stone, is but rarely 
distinguished by the unclouded and steady 
glow of uniform popularity. History affords, 
in all countries, too many instances of the 
mutability of public favour, and exhibits a 
long list of those benefactors of nations who 
have heard the songs composed in their praise, 
turned into UbeUous parodies, and the accla- 
mations of their countrymen exchanged for 
as loud and general shouts of reprobation and 
derision. 

AMBITION. 

Ambition is often smothered when deprived 
of hope, but its restless ghost seldom fails to 
haunt those whom it has called vassals, and 
to excite them to animosity or vengeance 
even after hope is no more. 
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SWIFT. 

* As an author, there are three peculiarities in 
the character of Swift — ^The first of these is 
originality ; the second is total indifference to 
literary fame ; and the third, that he never at- 
tempted any style of composition in which 
he has not ohtained a distinguished pitch of 
excellence. 

Swift possessed, indeed, in the highest per- 
fection, the wonderful power of embodying 
and imaging forth "the shadowy tribes of 
mind," that the fiction of the imagination is 
received by the reader as if it were truth. 
Undoubtedly the same keen and powerful 
intellect, which could sound all depths and 
shallows of active life, had stored his mind 
with facts drawn from his own acute obser- 
vation, and thus supplied, with materials, the 
creative talent which he possessed; for al- 
though the knowledge of the human mind 
may be, in a certain extent, intuitive, and 
subsist without extended acquaintance with 
the living world, yet that acquaintance with 
manners, equally remarkable in Swift's pro- 
ductions, could only be acquired from intimate 
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familiarity with the actual business of the 
world. 

OLD BALLADS. , 

Considered in regard to their connexion with 
true history and real personages, these frag- 
ments (old ballads) ought never to be despised. 
They are like the rapid but powerful drawings 
of an old master, which a modem hand, if 
sufficiently experienced, may yet transfer to 
the canvass, and finish into complete histori- 
cal pictures. 

DEFINITION OP POETRY. 

Poetry is the art of expressing or illustrat- 
ing ideas, arguments, characters, situations, 
moral essays, emotions, and events, in clear, 
melodious, and powerM language, such as 
will place the subject in a new liffht, and 
is fitted to impress the minds of an audience, 
and to be remembered. 

CHARACTER OF SMOLLETT. 

Few stories are more distressing than that 
of Smollett's latter years, especially when he 
represents himself as existing in a state ofcotna 
tngil: which proceeded, doubtless, from over- 
straining of the nervous system, from disap- 
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pointments, and from being forced to turn his 
^ertions into channels which did not accord 
with his natural disposition. How melan- 
choly, too, is it to read the accounts of his 
foreign tour, when, having postponed recrea- 
tion and relaxation till it was too late, he 
travelled on the continent, amid scenes which, 
at an earlier period, would have afforded 
him intense interest, but where he then obsti- 
nately selected such impressions as were pain- 
ful and repulsive ! To a man in that state, 
even the remains of ancient Home would 
present no better imagery than that of mere 
mouldering walls, and, in the midst of all its 
wonders, he would long for his own fireside, 
his elbow-chair, and his bed, wherein to sleep, 
forgetting, if possible for ever, the weariness 
of this ujiprofitab]e world. Naturally, Smol- 
lett had almost as much poetic power as 
Bums, and the faculty only required cultiva- 
tion to raise him to a high rank in that depart- 
ment. There is poetry even in his prose 
novels, where every scene and every character 
is vividly conceived and depicted. In' a 
word, Smollett was a man of rare and extraor- 
dinary powers, such as do not occur above 
twice in a century ; and had he lived in our 
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times, would have made a fortune, even by 
the bad trade of authorship. 

LITERARY PROFESSION. 

Poetry is good as an amusementy but de- 
plorable as a profession. The man who 
writes well, generally has a pleasure in writing, 
which alone is a recompence ; and, with regard 
to obtaining the favour of booksellers, or of the 
public, it becomes a lottery, in which, as in 
other lotteries, those probably fare the best 
who think least about the chances. 

MADNESS. 

If it were possible to keep mad people 
always occupied with the only employments 
which they are fit for, this, of course, would 
be an effectual method of rendering them both 
quiet and useful. Nothing oversets the balance 
of reason sooner than the notion, that one is 
watched from all quarters, and every where 
looked upon with an evil eye. 

THE SECRET OF BEING HAPPY AND WELL. 

An author never can be properly abstracted 
from outward life, or absorbed in his subject, 
if he racks his brains with notions as to what 
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people will say of him ; as on this abstraction 
depends the great pleasure of writing. Kely on 
ity a great share of the ill health and low spirits 
which exist in the world, is neither more nor 
less than one inevitable consequence of having 
nothing to do. Labour is absolutely the charter 
by which we hold existence; and be it in 
picking straws or legislating for empires, we 
must all work, or die of ennui. Look at the 
rich and powerM, who never thought of com- 
posing even an ode or sonnet, nor could achieve 
such an exploit, if their lives depended on it. 
They toil as hard at fishing, shooting, and 
fox-hunting, as any of their own labourers in 
breaking stones or trenching the groimd ; and 
they must do this as the indispensable means 
to obtain sound sleep, and avoid blue devils. 
Be assured, that the same necessily for labour 
is no less imposed on such individuals as by 
nature and education have the power of using 
their highest and intellectual, instead of their 
mere corporeal faculties. 

NIL DESPERANDUM. 

Depend on it, no one does good as a poet 
unless he has courage to make such a bold 
plunge, as will oblige him to forget all the 

d3 
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world, and even himself, in his subject. It 
is only in this way that literature acts as an 
effectual sedative for irritability, and stimu- 
lant 'for our better faculties. As to appre- 
hensions of bad health, if sedentary employ- 
ments do not agree, then ride, walk, shoot, 
fish, delve the garden, or break stones on the 
highway. Do all these things with might 
and main ; but never allow the mind to prey 
on itself and mere idle phantoms ; in a word, 
never despond, which is the mere result of 
laziness and ennui, 

SATIRE. 

Personal satire, emanating from disappoint- 
ment and spite, is rarely excusable. Besides, 
an author is, of all people in the world, the 
last who should provoke enmity and disturb- 
ance, because for his own pursuits, he so much 
requires quiet. His mind ought to be like a 
placid babe's, reflectmg clearly the objects 
which imagination or observation presents to 
it, not a troubled ocean, "with itself at war." 
Besides, has not one of the best satirists ob- 
served, that the world is a great mad-house ? 
If so, most people are deserving of pity rather 
than of anger. 
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GERMAN MYSTICISMS. 

The grand desideratum with regard to Grer- 
man poets and philosophers is, to disencmnher 
their meaning of its enormous envelope of 
useless words, and bring out some clear and 
sparkling ore jfrom the dregs. Mysticisms 
will never do for a writer of fiction ; no, nor 
for history, nor moral essays, nor sermons ! 
Every man has, or fancies he has, troubles 
enough of his own to bother his brains ; and 
both rich and poor, when they take up a book, 
must have something absolutely clear and 
striking, which they imderstand directly, other- 
wise the volume is thrown aside, or sets them 
to sleep. We must take human nature as we 
find it, and make the most we can of such 
materials. 

THE ART OF BEING PLEASED. 

The pains and pleasures of this world de- 
pend mainly on the animtis^ the volition Nvith 
which our acts are accomplished ; and, even 
were a man doomed to play at whist for seven 
hours a- day, you would soon hear him grum- 
bling as if he were condemned to the tread-mill. 
Our duties would seldom be disagreeable if 
we did not perversely resolve to think them so. 
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INFIRMITIES OF GENIUS. 

It is not by corporeal wants and infirmities 
alone, that men of the most distinguished 
talents are levelled, dunng their life-time, with 
the common mass of mankind. There are 
periods of mental agitation, when the firmest 
must be ranked with the weakest of their bre- 
thren, and when, in paying the general tax of 
humanity, his distresses are even aggravated 
by feeling that he transgresses, in indulgence 
of his grief, the rules of religion and philoso- 
phy, by which he endeavours, in general, to 
regulate his passions and his actions. 

CONCLUSION OF A TALE INSIPID. 

Really, Madam, you must be aware, that 
every volume of a narrative turns less and 
less interesting, as the author draws to a 
conclusion ; just like your tea, which, though 
excellent hyson, is necessarily weaker and 
more insipid in the last cup. Now as I think 
that is by no means improved by the luscious 
lump of half-dissolved sugar usually found 
at the bottom of it, so I think a history, 
growing already vapid, is but duly wrought 
up by a detail of circumstances which every 
reader must4iave anticipated, even though the 
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author exhausts on them every flowery epi- 
thet in the language. 

UNDECLARED AFFECTION. 

They spoke not then of love, but the 
thoughts of it were on both sides unavoid- 
able ; and thus they were pleased in that re- 
lation to each other in which sentiments of 
mutual regard are rather understood than an- 
nounced, and which, with the freedoms which 
it permits, and the uncertainties that attend it, 
often forms the most delightful hours of 
human existence, and as frequently leads to 
those which are darkened by disappointment, 
fickleness, and all the pains of blighted hope 
and unrequited attachment. 

LOVE. 

In peace, love'^tunes the shepherd's reed ; 

In war, he mounts the warrior's steed ; 

In halls, in gay attire is seen ; 

In hamlets, dances on the green. 

Love rules the court, the camp, the grove. 

And men below, and saints above ; 

For love is heaven, and heaven is love. 
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POSTS. 

The harper smiled, vfell pleased ; for ne'er 
Was flattery lost on poet's ear. 
A simple race ! they waste their toil 
For the vain tribute of a smile. 
E'en when in age their flame expires. 
Her dulcet breath can fan its fires ; 
Their drooping fancy wakes at praise, 
And strives to trim the short-lived blaze. 

LOVE. 

True love's the gifl; which God has given 
To man alone beneath the heaven. 

It is not fantasy's hot fire, 
Whose wishes, soon as granted, fly ; 

It lieth not in fierce desire; 

With dead desire it does not die. 
It is the secret sympathy, 
The silver link, the silken tie. 
Which heart to heart, and mind to mind, 
In body and in soul can bind. 

THE FATE OF THE MAN WHO DOES NOT LOVE 

HOME. 

Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
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" This is my own, my native land ?" 
Whose heart hath ne'er within him burned, 
As home his footsteps he hath turned. 

From wandering on a foreign strand ? 
If such there breathe, go, mark him well — 
For him no minstrel's raptures swell ; 
High though his title, proud his name, 
Boundless his wealth as wish can claim; 
Despite those titles, power, and pelf. 
The wretch, concentred all in self. 
Living, shall forfeit fair renown. 
And, doubly dying, shall go down 
To the vile dust from whence he sprung, 
Unwept, unhonoured, and unsung. 

NATURE MOURNING FOR POETS. 

Call it not vain — they do not err 
Who say, that when the poet dies. 

Mute Nature mourns her worshipper. 
And celebrates his obsequies ; 

Who say, taU cliff and cavern lone. 

For the departed bard make moan ; 

That mountains weep in crystal rill ; 

That flowers in tears of balm distil ; 

Through his loved groves the breezes sigh, 

And oaks in deeper groan reply : 
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And rivers teach their rushing wave 
To murmur dirges round his grave. 
Not that, in sooth, o'er mortal urn 
Those things inanimate can mourn ; 
But that the stream, the wood, the gale. 
Is vocal with the plaintive wail 
Of those who, else forgotten long, 
Lived in the poet's faithfol song. 
And in the poet's parting hreath. 
Whose memory feels a second death. 

FOUCHB AND THE FRENCH POLICE. 

The police may, even in its mildest form, 
he regarded as a necessary evil ; for although, 
while great cities continue to afford ohscure 
retreats for vice and crime of every descrip* 
tion, there must be men whose profession it is 
to observe and bring criminals to justice ; as, 
while there are vermin in the natural world, 
there must be kites and carrion-crows to di- 
minish their number ; yet, as the excellence 
of these guardians depends in a grelit measure 
on their familiarity with the arts, haunts, and 
practices of the culprits, they cannot be ex- 
pected to feel the same horror for crimes or 
criminals which is common to other men. On 
the contrary ,'they have a sympathy with them 
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of the same kind which hunters entertain for 
the game which is the ohject of their pursuit. 
In France^ a prey to so many factions, th^ 
power of the police was overwhelming; in*, 
deed, the very existence of the Government 
seemed in soqie measure dependent upon the 
accuracy of their intelligence ; and ^r this 
purpose their numbers had been enlarged, and 
their discipline perfected,. under the adminis- 
tration of the sagacious and crafty Fouche. 
This remarkable person had been an outrage- 
ous Jacobin, and dipped deep in the horrors 
of the revolutionary government, an adherent 
of Barras, and a partaker in the venality atid 
peculation which characterised that period. 
He was^ therefore, totally without principle.] 
but his nature was not of that last degree of 
depravity, which Relights in evil for its own 
sal^e.; and his good sense told him that an 
unneQessary crime was a political blunder. 
The lenity with which he exercised his terrible 
office, whUe it never prevented his implicit 
execution of Buonaparte's commands, made 
the abominable system over which he presided, 
to a certain extent, endurable ; and thus, even 
his good qualities, while they relieved indi- 

£ 
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vidual suffering, were of service to his 
country, by reconciling her to bondage. 

THE ALLEGED POISONING OF THE SICK IN THE 
HOSPITALS AT JAFFA. 

Popular credulity eagerly receives whatever 
stories are marked by the horrible and won- 
derful ; history, on the contrary, demands di- 
rect evidence, and the existence of powerful 
motives, for whatever is beyond the ordinary 
bounds of credibility. The poisoning of five 
or six hundred men is neither easily managed 
nor easily concealed; and why should the 
French leader have had recourse to it, since, 
like many a retreating general before him, he 
had only to leave the patients for whom he 
had not the means of transportation ? To poi- 
son the sick and helpless must have destroyed 
his interest with the remainder of his soldiers ; 
whereas, to leave them to their fate was a matter 
too customary, and too much considered as a. 
point of necessity, to create any discontent 
among those whose interest, as well as that of 
their general, consisted in moving on as fast 
as possible. Again, had such a horrible ex- 
pedient been had recourse to, it could not 
have escaped the knowledge of Sir Sidney 
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Smith, who would not have failed to give the 
horrid fact publicity, were it only to retaliate 
upon Buonaparte for the scandalous accusa- 
tions which he had circulated against the 
English. 

RELIGIOUS RENEGADES. 

A renegade from the religious faith in which 
he was brought up, is like a deserter from the 
standard of his country ; and though the ser- 
vices of either may be accepted and used, 
they remain objects of disregard and con- 
tempt, as well with those to whose service 
they have deserted as with the party whom 
they have abandoned. 

CHARACTER OF SIR SIDNEY SMITH. 

Sir Sidney Smith, who so highly distin- 
guished himself at Acre, had long been cele- 
brated for the most intrepid courage and spirit 
of enterprise. His character was, besides, 
marked by those traits of enthusiasm at which 
cold and vulgar minds are apt to sneer, bo- 
cause incapable of understanding them ; yet, 
without which, great and honourable actions 
have rarely been achieved. He had also a 
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talent uncommon among the English — that of 
acting easily with foreigners, and especially 
with barbarous troops, and understanding how 
to make their efforts availing for the service 
of the common cause, though exerted in a 
manner diffeir^nt from those of civilized na- 
tions. 

ATIONAL TREATIES OUGHT TO BE INVIOLABLE. 

It is the duty of the historian loudly to 
proclaim that the bad faith of one party in a 
treaty forms no excuse for that of the other, 
aiid that' national contracts ought to be, espe- 
cially on the stronger side, as pure in their 
intent, and executed as rigidly,, as if those 
with whom they were contracted wer6 held 
to be equally sincere in their propositions. If 
the more powerful party judge otherwise, the 
means are in their hands to continue the war, 
and they ought to encounter their more feeble 
enemy by detection and punishment of his 
fraud, not by anticipating the same deceitful 
course which their opponent resorted to in 
eonseiousness of his weakness — ^like a hare 
which doubles before the hounds when she 
has no other hope of escape. It will be well 
with the world when Msehood and finesse are 
as thoroughly exploded in international com- 
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munication as they are among individuals in 
all civilized countries. 

THE RETURN OP BUONAPARTE. 

The Chief Consul returned to Paris upon the 
2nd of July. He had left it on the 6th of May ; 
yet in the space of not quite two months, how 
many hopes had he realized ! All that the 
most sanguine partisans had ventured to an- 
ticipate of his success, had heen exceeded. 
It seemed that his mere presence in Italy was 
of itself sufficient at once to obliterate the 
misfortunes of a disastrous campaign, and re- 
store the fruits of his own brilliant victories^ 
which had been lost during his absence. It 
appeared as if he was the Sun of France — 
when he was hid from her, all was gloom- 
when he appeared, light and serenity were re- 
stored. All the inhabitants leaving their oc- 
cupations, thronged to the Thuilleries to ob- 
tain a glimpse of this wonderful man, who 
appeared with the laurel of victory in one 
hand and the olive of peace in the other. 
Shouts of welcome and congratulation re- 
sounded from the gardens, the courts, and the 
quays, by which the palace is surrounded ; 
high euid low illuminated their houses, and 

E 3 , 
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there were few Frenchmen, perhaps, that were 
not, for the moment, partakers of the general 

joy- 

A TRUC& 

There is a great difference between a truc^ 
betwixt two land armies,^ stationed in the pre- 
sence of each other, and a suspension of naval 
hostilities over the whole world ; since, in the 
one case, on breaking off the treaty, hostilities 
can be almost instantly resumed ; on the other, 
the distance and uncertainty of communica- 
tion may prevent the war being recommenced 
for months, 

CHARACTER OF PAUL. 

IS,ul, the son and successor of the cele- 
brated Catherine, far from possessing the pru- 
dence and political sagacity of his mother, 
seemed rather to display the heady passions 
and imperfect jifdgment of his unfortunate 
father. He was capricious in the choice of his 
objects; pursuing for the time, with im<som- 
inon and irregular zeal and pertinacity, pro- 
jects which he afterwards discarded and abaur* 
^,Qtted ; swelling trifles of dress or behaviour 
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into matters of importance; and neglecting, 
on the other hand, what was of real conse- 
quence : governed, in short, rather by imagi- 
nation than by his reasoning qualities ; and 
sometimes affording room to believe that he 
actually laboured under partial aberration of 
mind. Such characters are often to be met 
with in private society, the restraints of which 
keep them within such limits that they pass 
through life without attracting much notice, 
unless when creating a little mirth, or giving 
rise to surpassing wonder. But an absolute 
prince, possessed of such a disposition, is like 
a giddy person placed on the verge of a pre- 
cipice, which would try the soundest head, 
and niust overpower a weak one. 

GENERAL SUWARROW. 

IChe emperor of Austria proposed, in despite 
of the natural pride which is proper to his 
distinguished house, to place Suwarrow, the 
Bussian general, at the head of the Austrian 
armies, — a proffer which, if it had been ac- 
cepted, might have given rise to an extraordi- 
nary struggle betwixt the experience, determi- 
nation, and warlike skill of the veteran Scy- 
thian^ and the formidable talents of Buonaparte ; 
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and which, perhaps, contained the only chance 
which Europe possessed at the time, of op- 
posing to the latter a rival worthy of himself; 
for Suwarrow had never yet heen conquered, 
and possessed an irresistible influence over the 
minds of his soldiers. These great generals, 
however, were not destined ever to decide the 
fate of the world by their meeting. 

Suwarrow, a Russian in all his feelings, 
broke his heart, and died under the unmerited 
displeasure of his emperor, whom he had 
served with so much fidelity. 

BUONAPARTE'S RELIGION. 

We certainly do Napoleon no injustice in 
supposing, that personally he had little or no 
influential sense of religion. Some obscure, 
yet noted doctrines of fatality seem, so far as 
we can judge, to have formed the extent of 
his metaphysical creed. We can scarce term 
him even a Deist; and he was an absolute 
stranger to every modification of Christian 
belief and worship. But he saw and valued 
the use of a national religion as an engine of 
state policy : for, indifferent as Napoleon was 
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to religion in his personal capacity, his whole 
conduct shows his sense of its importance to 
the existence of a settled and peaceful state of 
society. 

THE EUROPEAN MASQUERADE. 

The mode by which Buonaparte was pleased 
to shew his sense of the King of Spain's com- 
plaisance, was by choosing, for that purpose, to 
create a kingdom and a king ; — a king, too, of 
tte house of Bourbon. An Infant of Spain 
obtained the throne of Tuscany, under the 
name of Etruria, rent from the house of 
Austria. Madame de Stael terms this the 
commencement of the great masquerade of 
Europe; but it was, more properly, the se- 
cond act. The stage, during the first, was 
occupied by a quadrille of republics, who 
were now to be replaced by an anti-mask of 
kings. 

MASSACRE AT JAFFA. 

This bloody deed must always remain a 
deep stain on the character of Napoleon; 
yet, we do not view it as the indulgence of an 
innate love of cruelty ; for nothing in Buona- 
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parte's history shows the existence of that 
vice, and there are many things which inti- 
mate his disposition to have heen naturally 
humane. But he was ambitious, aimed at 
immense and gigantic undertakings, and easily 
learned to overlook the waste of human life 
which the execution of his projects necessarily 
involved. 

INFLUENCE OF OLD ASSOCIATIONS. 

Wise legislators, even when lapse of time, 
alteration of manners, or increased liberahty 
of sentiment, require corresponding altera- 
tions in the institutions of their fathers, are 
careful, as far as possible, to preserve the an- 
cient form and character of those laws into 
which they are endeavouring to infuse prin- 
ciples and a spirit accommodated to the inte- 
rest, exigencies, and temper of the age. There 
is an enthusiasm in patriotism as well as in 
religion. We value institutions, not only be- 
cause they are ours, but because they have 
been those of our fathers ; and if a new con- 
stitution were to be presented to us, although, 
perhaps, theoretically showing more symmetry 
than that by which the nation had been long 
governed, it would be as difficult to transfer 
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to it the allegiance of the people, as it would 
be to substitute the worship of a Madonna (the 
work of modem art) for the devotion paid by 
the natives of Saragossa to their ancient Pal- 
ladium, " Our Lady of the Pillar.'' 

DEMOCRACY. 

The soldier with arms in his hand, and 
wanting bread, becomes a marauder in self- 
defence; and, in supplying his wants by ra- 
pine, does mischief to the inhabitants in a 
degree iiffinitely beyond the benefit he himself 
receives ; for it may be said of military requi- 
sition as truly as of despotism, that it resem- 
bles the proceedings of a savage, who cuts 
down a tree to come at the fruit. 

THE ITALIAN STATES. 

The Italian States stood like a brotherhood 
of old trees, decayed at heart and root, but still 
making some show of branches and leaves, 
until the French invasion rushed down, like 
the whirlwind which lays them prostrate. 

MADAME DE STAEL. 

There existed no cordiality betwixt Buona- 
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parte and the gifted daughter of Neckar. Their 
characters were far from suited to each other. 
She had manifestly regarded the First Consul 
as a suhject of close and curious ohservation, 
and Buonaparte would not that any one should 
make him the subject of minute scrutiny. 
Madame de Stael -was the centre also of a dis- 
tinguished circle of society m France, seve;ral 
of whom were engaged to support the cause 
of liberty ; and the resolution of a few mem- 
bers of the Tribunate to make some efforts to 
check the advance of Buonaparte to arbitrary 
power, was supposed to be taken in her saloon, 
and under her encouragement For this she 
was .only banished from Paris. But when she 
was about to publish her excellent and spirited 
book on German manners and literature, in 
which, unhappily, there was no mention of 
the French nation, or its supreme chief, Ma- 
dame de Stael's work was seized by the police, 
and she was favoured by a line from Fouch6, 
acquainting her that the air of France did not 
suit her health, and invited her to leave it with 
all convenient speed. While in ^xile from 
Paris, which she accounted her coimtry, the 
worthy Prefect of Geneva suggested a mode 
.by which she might regain favour. An ode 
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on the birth of the King of Rome was recom* 
mended as the means of conciliation. Ma- 
dame de Stael answered, she should limit her- 
self to wishing him a good nurse ; and became 
exposed to new rigours, even extending to the 
friends who ventured to visit her in her exile. 
So general was the French influence all over 
Europe, that, to shelter herself from the per- 
secutions by which she was every where fol- 
lowed, she was at length obliged to escape to 
England, by the remote way of Russia. 

THE ORIGIN OP THE INFERNAL MACHINE. 

A horrible invention first hatched by certain 
royalists, of a low description, remarkable as 
actors in the wars of the Chouans, of whom 
the leaders were named Carbon and St. Begent. 
It was a machine consisting of a barrel of gun- 
powder, placed on a cart, to which it was 
strongly secured, and charged with grape- 
shot, so disposed around the barrel as to be 
dispersed in every direction by the explosion. 
The fire was to be communicated by a slow 
match. It was the purpose of the conspirators^ 
undeterred by the indiscriminate slaughter 
which such a discharge must occasion, to 
place the machine in the street through which 

F 
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the First Consul was to go to the Opera, 
haying contrived that it should explode exactly 
as his carriage should pass the spot; and, 
strange to say, this stratagem, which seemed 
as imcertain as it was atrocious, was within an 
hair's hreadth of success. 

The cart hearing the engine, which was 
placed in the street St. Nicaise, intercepted 
the progress of the Chief Consul's coach, which 
passed it with some difficulty. St. Begent had 
fired the match at the appointed instant, but 
the coachman, who chanced to be somewhat 
intoxicated, driving unusually fast, the carriage 
had passed the machine two seconds before 
the explosion took place, and that almost im- 
perceptible fraction of time was enough to 
save the life which was aimed at. The explo* 
sion was terrible. Two or three houses were 
greatly damaged — ^twenty persons killed, and 
about fifly-three wounded ; amongst the latter 
was the incendiary, St. Begent. The report 
was heard several leagues from Paris. Buona- 
parte instantly exclaimed to Lannes and Bes- 
sieres, who were in the carriage, " We are 
blown up !" The attendants would have 
stopped the coach, but, with more presence of 
mind, he commanded them to drive on, and 
arrived in safety at the Opera. 
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THE AMBITION OP NAPOLBON. 

All of Buonaparte's actions tend to show that 
he embraced the consular government as a 
mere temporary arrangement, calculated to 
prepare the minds of the French nation for his 
ulterior views of ambition, as young colts are 
ridden by a light bridle until they are taught by 
degrees to endure the curb and bit, or as water- 
fowl taken in a decoy, first introduced within a 
wider circuit of nets, in order to their being gra- 
dually brought within the straight enclosure, 
where they are made absolute prisoners. He 
tells us, in plain terms, he let the revolutionary 
sages take their own way, in arranging the con- 
stitution ; determined, without regarding the 
rules they laid down on the chart, to steer 
his course by one fixed point to one desired 
haven. That polar star was his own selfish 
interest. That haven was despotic power. 
What he considered as most for his own 
interest, he was determined to consider as the 
government most suited for France also. 
Perhaps he may have persuaded himself that 
he was actually serving his country as well 
as himself; but justly considered, he was in 
both instances equally grievously mistaken. 
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THE DESPOTISM OF THE POLICE. 

No one can be astonished that an absolute 
government should be disposed to usurp the 
total management of the daily press, and such 
other branches of literature as are immediately 
connected with politics ; but the interference 
of Buonaparte'^ police went much further, 
and frequently required from those authors 
who wrote on general topics, some express re- 
cognizances of his authority. The ancient 
Christians would not attend the theatre, be- 
cause it was necessary that, previous to enjoy- 
ing the beauties of the scene, they should sacri- 
fice some grains of incense to the false deity, 
supposed to preside over the place. In Uke 
manner, men of generous minds, in France, 
were often obliged to suppress works on sub- 
jects the most alien to politics^ because they 
could not obtain a road to the public ,> unless 
they consented to recognise the ]^ight of the 
individual who had usurped the supreme au- 
thority and extinguished the hberties of his 
country. 

BUONAPARTE'S EXPEDITION TO EGYPT. 

There was something of wild grandeur m 
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the idea of the expedition to Egypt, calculated 
to please an amhitious imagination. He was 
to be placed far beyond the reach of any com- 
mand superior to his own, and left at his own 
discretion to the extending* conquests, and, 
perhaps, founding an empire, in a coimtrylong 
considered as the cradle of knowledge, and 
celebrated in sacred and profane history as 
having been the scene of ancient events and 
distant revolutions, which, through the remote- 
ness of ages, possess a gloomy and mysterious 
effect on the fancy. The first specimens of 
early art, also, were to be found among the 
gigantic ruins of Eg3rpt and its time-defying 
monuments of antiquity. This had its effects 
upon Buonaparte, who affected so particularly 
the species of fame which attaches to the pro* 
lector and extender of science and philosophy, 
and the fine arts. On this subject he had a 
ready counsellor at hand. Mong6, the artist 
and virtuoso, was Buonaparte's confident on 
this occasion, and, there is no doubt, encouraged 
him to an undertaking, which promised a rich 
harvest to the antiquarian among the ruins of 
temples and palaces hitherto imperfectly ex* 
amine d. 

p3 
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BUONAPARTE'S MOTIVES. 

We are not to expect, in the course of ordi- 
nary life, moral any more than physical mira- 
cles. There have been men of a spirit so 
noble thaty in serving their country, they had 
no other object beyond the merit of having 
done so ; but such men belong to a less cor- 
rupted age than ours, and have been trained 
in the principles of disinterested patriotism, 
which did not belong to France, perhaps not 
to Europe, in the eighteenth century. We 
may^ therefore, take it for granted, that Buo* 
liaparte was desirous, in some shape or other, 
to find his own interest in the service of his 
country, that his motives were a mixture of 
patriotism and the desire of self-advancement, 

LIFE AT SEA. 

He that would see as much misery, and as 
much selfishness, as can well be concentrated, 
without any permanent evil being done or 
suffered, I invite him to hire a berth aboard a 
p^ket. Delicacy is lost; sympathy is no 
fiiore ; the bands of love and friendship are 
broken ; one class of passengers eat and drini^ 
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Joyously, though intermingled with another, 
who are expressing their inward grievances, 
in a manner which, in any other situation, 
seldom fails to excite irresistible sympathy. 

THE PECULIAR GENIUS OF BUONAPARTE. 

No man ever possessed in a greater degree, 
than Buonaparte, the power of calculation and 
combination necessary for directing decisive 
manoeuvres. It constituted, indeed, his great 
secret, as it was for some time called, and 
that secret consisted in an imagination fertile 
in expedients, which would never have occur- 
red to others ; — clearness and precision inform- 
ing his plans, a mode of directing, with cer- 
tainty, the separate moving columns which 
were to execute them, by arranging so that 
each division should arrive at the destined 
position at the exact time when their service 
-'as necessary j and, above all, in the knowledge 
which enabled such a master spirit to choose 
the most fitting subordinate implements to at- 
tach them to his person, and, by explaining to 
them so much of his plan as it was necessary 
each should execute, to secure the exertion of 
their utmost ability in carrying it into effect. 
Thus not only were his manoeuvres, hawever 
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daring, executed with a precision which war- 
like operations had not attained before his time, 
but they were also performed with a celerity 
which gave them almost always the effect of 
surprise. Napoleon was like lightning in the 
eyes of his enemies ; and, when repeated ex- 
perience had taught them to expect this por- 
tentous rapidity of movement, it sometimes 
induced his opponents to wait, in a dubious 
and hesitating posture, for attacks which, with 
less apprehension of their antagonists, they 
would have thought it more prudent to frus- 
trate and anticipate. 

JOHNSON AND SHAESPEARE. 

In reading Shakspeare, we often meet with 
passages so congenial to our nature and feel- 
ings, that, beautlM as they are, we can hardly 
help wondering they did not occur to our- 
selves; in studying Johnson, we have often ta 
marvel how his conceptions could have oc- 
curred to any hmnan being. The one is like an 
ancient statue, the beauty of which, springing 
from the exactness of proportion, does not 
always strike, at first sight, but rises upon us a» 
we bestow time in considering it ; the other i» 
the representation ofa monster, which is at first 
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reiy surprising, and ludicrous or disgusting 
ever after. 



CHANGE OP FAITH. 

Where the grounds of conviction are ample 
and undeniable, we have a respect for those 
who suflfer rather than renounce a mistaken 
faith, when it is discountenanced or persecuted. 
A brave man will, least of all, withdraw himself 
from his ancient standard, when the tide of 
battle beats against it ; on the other hand, 
those who at such a period admit conviction 
to the better and predominant doctrine, are 
viewed with hatred by the members of the 
deserted creed, and with doubts by then: new 
brethren in faith. Many who adopted Chris- 
tianity in the reign of Constantine, were, doubt- 
less, sincere proselytes, but we do not find 
that any of them have been canonized. 

BUONAPARTE AND HIS SOLDIERS. ' '^ 

No man ever better understood both how to 
gain, and how to maintain, himself in the hearts 
of his soldiers than Buonaparte. Brief and 
abrupt in his speech, austere and inaccessible 
in his manners, to the best of his subjects, he 
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was always ready to play the ban camarade 
with his soldiers, to listen to their complaints, 
to redress their grievances, and even to receiye 
their suggestions. This accessihility was limited 
to the privates and inferior officers. To the 
marshals and generals, he was even more 
distant and haughty than to his other subjects. 
Thus he conversed himself, intimately and 
personally, with the main body of the army 
itself, but countenanced no intermediate fa- 
vourite where popularity among the troops 
might interfere with his own. 

MENTAL DISCIPLINE. 

A thousand vague fears, wild expectations, 
and indigested schemes, hurry through one's 
thoughts in seasons of doubt and of danger. 
But by arresting them as they flit across the 
mind, by throwing them on paper, and even 
by that mechanical act compelling ourselves 
to consider them with scrupulous and minute 
attention, we may, perhaps, escape becoming 
the dupes of our own excited imagination — 
just as a young horse is cured of the vice of 
starting by being made to stand still and look 
for some time, without any interruption, at 
the cause of its terror. 
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PLEASURES OF IMAGINATION. 

Fools of fancy, who suffer themselves, like 
Malvolio,to be cheated with their own visions, 
have, nevertheless, this advantage over the 
wise ones of the earth, — that they have their 
whole stock of enjoyments under their own 
command, and can dish for themselves an 
intellectual banquet with the • most moderate 
assistance from external objects. It is, to be 
sure, something like the feast which the Bar- 
mecid served up to Alnaschar — we cannot be 
expected to get fat upon such diet; but then, 
neither is there repletion or nausea, which 
often succeed the grosser and more material 
revel. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF LOVE. 

The lover's pleasure, like that of the hunter, 
is in the chase; and the brightest beauty 
loses half its merit, as the fairest flower its 
perfume, when the willing hand can reach it 
too easily. There must be doubt — ^there must 
be danger — ^there must be difficulty ; and if, 
as the poet says, the course of ardent affection 
never does run smooth, it is perhaps because, 
without some intervening obstacle, that which 
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is called the romantic passion of love, in its 
high poetical character and colouring, can 
hardly have an existence, any more than there 
can be a current in a river without the stream 
being narrowed by steep banks, or checked 
by opposing rocks. 

Let not those, however, who enter into a 
imion for life without those embarrassments 
which delight a Darsie Latimer or a Lydia 
Languish, and which are, perhaps, necessary to 
excite an enthusiastic passion in breasts more 
firm than theirs, augur worse of their future 
happiness because their own alliance is formed 
under calmer auspices. Mutual esteem, an 
intimate knowledge of each other's character, 
seen, as in their case, undisguised by the mists 
of too partial passion — a suitable proportion 
of parties in rank and fortune, in taste and 
pursuits — ^are more frequently found in a mar- 
hage of reason than in a union of romantic 
attachment, where the imagination, which 
probably created the virtues and accomplish- 
ments with which it invested the beloved ob- 
ject, is frequently afterwards employed in 
magnifying the mortifying consequences of 
its own delusion, and exaspei^ting all the 
stings of disappointment. Those who follow 
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the banner of reason are like the well-disci- 
plined battalion, which, wearing a more sober 
uniform, and making a less dazzling show 
than the light troops commanded by imagina- 
tion, enjoy more safety, and even more ho- 
nour, in the conflicts of human life. 

INPIRMITY OF HUMAN INTENTIONS. 

Human purposes, in the most trifling as 
well as the most important affairs, are liable 
to be controlled by the course of events. Thus 
we begin to cross a strong river with our eyes 
and our resolution fixed on the point of the 
opposite shore on which we purpose to land ; 
but gradually giving way to the torrent, are 
glad, by the aid perhaps of branch or bush, 
to extricate ourselves at some distant, and per- 
haps dangerous, landing-place, much further 
down the stream than that on which we had 
fixed our intentions. 

GAMING. 

The strong impulse of gaming is as intense 
as it is criminal ; but it produces excitation 
and interest, and I can conceive how it should 
become a passion with strong and powerful 
minds. But to dribble away Ufe in exchang- 
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ing bits of painted pasteboard round a green 
table, for the fiddling concern of a few shil- 
lings, can only be excused in folly or super- 
annuation. It is like riding on a rocking- 
horse, where your utmost exertion never car- 
ries you a foot forward ; it is a kind of mental 
treadmill, where you are perpetually climb* 
ing^ but can never rise an inch. 

FAI«SE PHILOSOPHY. 

As I have some idea that I am writing too 
well to be understood, I humble myself to 
ordinary language, and aver, with becoming 
modesty, that I do think myself capable of 
sustaining a publication of a miscellaneous 
nature, as like to the Spectator or the Guar- 
dian, the Mirror or the Lounger, as my poor 
abilities may be able to accomplish. Not that 
I have any purpose of imitating Johnson, 
whose general learning and power of expres- 
sion I do not deny, but many of whose Ram- 
blers are little better than a sort of pageant, 
where trite and obvious maxims are made to 
swagger in lofty and mystic language, and get 
some credit, only because they are not easily 
understood. There are some of the great 
moralist's papers which I cannot peruse with- 
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out thinking of a second-rate masquerade, 
where the least known and least esteemed 
characters in town march in as heroes and 
sultans, and so forth, and, by dint of tawdry 
dresses, get some consideration imtil they are 
found out. 

FALSEHOOD. 

Falsehood belongs to an early period of 
society, as well as the deferential forms which 
we style politeness. A child does not see the 
least moral beauty in truth until he has been 
flogged half a dozen times. It is so easy, and 
apparently so natural, to deny what you can- 
not be easily convicted of, that a -savage as 
well as a child lies to excuse himself, almost 
as instinctively as he raises his hand to pro- 
tect his head. 

A DISPOSITION TO EXERTION INHERENT IN ALL. 

I have sometimes wondered why all the 
favourite occupations and pastimes of man- 
kind go to the disturbance of that happy state 
of tranquillity, that Otium, as Horace terms 
it, which he says is the object of all men's 
prayers, whether preferred from sea or land ; 
and that the undisturbed repose of which we 
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are so tenacious, when duty or necessity com- 
pels us to abandon it, is precisely what we 
long to exchange for a state of excitation, as 
soon as we may prolong it at our own plea« 
sure. Briefly, you have only to say to a man, 
" remain at rest," and you instantly inspire 
the love of labour. The sportsman toils like 
his gamekeeper, the master of the pack takes 
as severe exercise as his whipper-in, the states- 
man or politician drudges more than the pro* 
fessional lawyer ; and, to come to my own 
case, the volunteer author subjects himself to 
the risk of painful criticism, and the assured 
certainty of mental and manual labour, just as 
completely as his needy brother, whose ne* 
cessities compel him to assume^the pen. 

EFFECT OF KINDNES& 

The Mahometans have a painful idea, that 
the true beUever, in his passage to paradise, 
is under the necessity of passing bare-footed 
over a bridge composed of red-hot iron. But 
on this occasion all the pieces of paper which 
the Moslem has preserved during his life, lest 
some holy thing being written upon them 
Plight be profaned, arrange themselves be- 
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tween his feet and the hurning metal, and so 
save him from injury. In the same manner, 
the effects of kind and benevolent actions are 
sometimes found, even in this world, to assuage 
the pangs of subsequent affliction. 

A SCOTTISH COUNTRY DOCTOR. 

The exquisitely beauti^l portrait which the 
Rambler has painted of his friend Levett, 
well describes Gideon Gray, and many other 
village doctors, from whom Scotland reaps 
more benefit, and to whom she is, perhaps, 
more ungrateful than to any other class of 
men, excepting her schoolmasters. 

Such a rural man of medicine is usually 
the inhabitant of some petty borough or 
village, which forms the central point of his 
practice. But besides attending to such cases 
as the village may afford» he is day and night 
at the service of every one who may command 
his assistance within a circle of forty miles in 
diameter, untraversed by roads in many direc- 
tions, and including moors, mountains, rivers, 
and lakes. For late and dangerous journeys 
through an inaccessible country, for services 
of the most essential kind, rendered at the 

G 3 
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expense, or risk at least, of his own health and 
life, the Scottish village doctor receives, at 
best, a very moderate recompence ; often one 
which is totally inadequate, and very fre- 
quently none whatsoever. He has none of 
the ample resources proper to the brothers 
of the profession in an English town. The 
burgesses of a Scottish borough are rendered, 
by their limited means of luxury, inaccessible 
to gout, surfeits, and all the comfortable 
chronic diseases, which are attendant on 
wealth and indolence. Four years or so 
of abstemiousness enable them to stand an 
election dinner; and there is no hope of 
broken heads among a score or two of quiet 
electors, who settle the business over a table. 
There the mothers of the state never make a 
point of pouring, in the course of every 
revolving year, a certain quantity of doctor's 
stuff through the bowels of their beloved 
children. Every old woman, from the Town- 
head to the Town-fit, can prescribe a dose 
of salts, or spread a plaister, and it is only 
when a fever or a palsy renders matters 
serious, that the assistance of the doctor is 
invoked by his neighbours in the borough. 
But still the man of science cannot com- 
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plain of inactivity or want of practice. If he 
does not find patients at his door, he seeks 
them through a wide circle. Like the ghostly 
lover of Leonora, he mounts at midnight, and 
traverses, in darkness, paths which, to those 
less accustomed to them, seem formidable in 
daylight, — through straits where the slightest 
aberration would plimge him into a morass, or 
throw him over a precipice, to cabins which 
his horse might ride over without knowing 
they lay in his way, imless he happened to 
fall through the roof. When he arrives at 
such a stately termination of his journey, 
where his services are required either to bring 
a wretch into the world, or prevent one from 
leaving it, the scene of misery is often such, 
that far from touching the hard-saved shillings 
which are gratefully oflTered to him, he bestows 
his medicines as well as his attendance for 
charity. I have heard that celebrated tra- 
veller Mungo Park, who had experienced both 
courses of life, rather give the preference to 
travelling as a discoverer in Africa, than to 
wandering by night and day the wilds of his 
native land, in the capacity of a country 
medical practitioner. He mentioned having 
once upon a time rode forty miles, sat up aH 
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night, and successMly assisted a woman under 
the influence of the primitive course, for which 
his sole remuneration was a roasted potatoe 
and a draught of butter-milk. But his was 
not the heart which grudged the labour that 
relieved human misery. In short, there is no 
creature in Scotland that works harder, and 
is more poorly requited than the country doctor, 
unless, perhaps, it may be his horse. Yet 
the horse is, and indeed must be, hardy, 
active, and indefatigable, in spite of a rough 
coat and indifferent condition; and so you 
will often find in his master, under an unpro- 
mising and blunt exterior, professional skill and 
enthusiasm, intelligence, humanity, courage, 
and science* 

SUPERIORITY OF CnSNIUS OVER COMMON-PLACE 

TALENTS. 

Tlie difference between commanders, is the 
same as between mechanics. A workman of 
common-place talents, however expert custom 
and habit may have made him in the use of 
his ordinary tools, is at a loss when deprived 
of those which he is accustomed to work with. 
The man of invention and genius finds out 
resources, and continues to make such imple- 
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tnents as the moment supplies answer his 
purpose, as well, and perhaps better, than a 
regular chest of working utensils. The ideas 
of the ordinary man are like a deep-rutted 
road, through which his imagination moves 
slowly^ and without departing from the track ; 
those of the man of genius are like an avenue, 
clear, open, and smooth, on which he may 
traverse as occasion requires. 

THE POETRY OF CRIME. 

It is generally to be remarked, that Crime, 
as well as Religion, has her sacramental asso- 
ciations, fitted for the purposes to which she 
desires to pledge her votaries. When Cati- 
line imposed an oath on his fellow-conspira- 
tors, a slave was murdered, and his blood 
mingled with the beverage in which they 
pledged each other to their treason against 
the republic. The most desperate mutineers 
and pirates too have believed, that by engag- 
ing their associates in some crime of a deep 
and atrocious nature, so contrary to the 
ordinary feelings of humanity as to strike 
with horror all who should hear of it, they 
made their allegiance more completely their 
own ; and, as remorse is useless where retreat 
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is impossible, that they thus rendered them 
in future the desperate andimscrupuloustools^ 
necessary for the desperate designs of their 
leaders^ 

THE BEST GOVERNMENT. 

It has beensaidy that the government which 
is best administered is best. This maxim is 
true for the time, but for the time only ; a» 
good administration depends often on the life 
of individuals, or other circumstances in 
themselves mutable. C^e would rather in- 
cline to say, that the government is best cal- 
culated to produce the happiness of a nation, 
which is best adapted to the existing state of 
the country which it governs, and possesses, 
at the same tim^e, such internal means of re- 
generation as may enable it to keep pace with 
the changes of circumstances, and accommo- 
date itself to the unavoidable alterations 
which must occur in a progressive state of 
society. In this point of view, and even in 
the patriarchal circle, the most natural form 
of government, in the early periods of society, 
are, Monarchy, or a Hepublic. The father 
is head of his own family; the assembled 
council of the fathers governs the republic ; 
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or the patria potestas of the whole state is 
bestowed upon some successM warrior^ or 
eminent legislator, who becomes the king of 
the tribe. But a republic, in the literal ac* 
ceptation, which supposes all the individuals 
subject to its government to be consulted in 
council upon all affairs of the public, cannot 
survive the most early period of existence. It 
is only to be found around the council fire of a 
North American tribe of Indians; and even 
there, the old men forming a sort of senate^ 
have already established a sort of aristocracy. 
As society advances, and the little state 
extends itself, ordinary matters of govern- 
ment are confided to delegates, or exclusively 
grasped by some of the higher orders of the 
state. 

TflE SWISS REPUBLia 

In mountainous countries like those of the 
Swiss, when the inhabitants are nearly of the 
same rank, and not very much dispropor- 
tioned in substance, and when they inhabit 
a small district or territory, a republic seems 
the most natural form of government. Nature 
has, to a certain extent, established an equality 
among the fathers of such a society, and there 
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is no reason why policy should supplant it. 
In their public meetings, they come together 
upon the same general footing, and possess 
nearly the same opportunity of forming a 
judgment ; and the affairs of such a state are 
too simple, and too little complicated, to re- 
quire frequent or prolonged discussions. 

AMERICA. 

America must certainly be accounted a suc- 
cessful attempt to establish a republic on a 
much' larger scale than we have mentioned. 
(Geneva, &c.) But this great and flourishing 
empire consists, it must be remembered, of a 
federative union of many states ; which, though 
extensive in territory, are comparatively thin 
in occupants. There do not exist in America, 
in the same degree, those circumstances of a 
dense and degraded population, which occa- 
sion, in the old nations of Europe, such an in- 
finite difference of knowledge and ignorance, 
of wealth the most exuberant, and indigence 
the most horrible. No man in America need 
be poor if he has a hatchet and arms to use it. 
The wilderness is to him the same retreat 
which the world afforded to our first parents. 
His family, if he has one, is wealth. If he is 
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unencumbered with wife or children, he is the 
more easily provided for. A man who wishes 
to make a large fortune may be disappointed 
in America ; but he who seeks, with a mo* 
derate degree of industry, only the wants 
which nature demands, is certain to find them. 
An immense proportion of the United States 
consists of agriculturists, who live upon their 
own property, which is generally of moderate 
extent, and cultivate it by their own labour : 
such a situation is peculiarly favoiurable to re« 
pubUcan habits. The man who feels himself 
really independent, — and so must each Ame- 
rican who can use a spade or an axe,— will 
please himself with the mere exertion of his 
free will, and form a strong contrast to the 
hollowing, bawling, blustering rabble of a city, 
where a dram of liquor, or the money to buy 
a meal, is sure to purchase the acclamations 
of thousands, whose situation in the scale of 
society is too low to permit their thinking of 
their political right as a thing more valuable 
than to be bartered against the degree of ad- 
vantage they may procure, or of a license 
which they may exercise, by placing it at the 
disposal of one candidate or another. 
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THE BRITISH ABMT. 

The British anny is certainly one of the 
bravesty best appointed, and most liberallj 
paid in Europe ; but in forming demands on 
their valour, and expectations from their ex- 
ertions, their fellow*subjects are apt to indulge 
extravagant computations, from not being in 
the habit of considering military calculations, 
or being altogether aware of the numerical 
superiority possessed by other countries. That 
one Englishman will fight two Frenchmen is 
certain, but that he will beat them, though a 
good article of popular creed, must be allowed 
U) be more dubious ; and it is not wise to wage 
war on such odds, or to suppose that, because 
our soldiers are infinitely valuable to us, and 
a little expensive besides, it is therefore judi- 
cious to send them in small numbers against 
desperate odds. 

MOBS ACT WITHOUT THINKING. 

The state of a people in ordinary times and 
peaceful occupations is in every country to- 
tally di£ferent from the character which they 
manifest under strong circumstances of excita- 
tion. Bousseau says, that no one who sees 
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the ordinary greyhound, the most sportive, 
gentle, and timid, perhaps, of the canine race, 
can form an idea of the same animal pursuing 
and strangling its screaming and helpless vic- 
tim. Something of this sort must plead the 
apology of the French people in the early ex- 
cesses of the Revolution; and we must re- 
memher, that, men collected in crowds, and 
influenced with a sense of wrongs, whether 
real or imaginary, are acted upon by the en- 
thusiasm of the moment ; and are, besides, in 
a state of such general and imdistinguishing 
fury, that they adopt, by joining in the cla- 
mours and general shouts, deeds of which they 
hardly witness the import, and which, per- 
haps, not one of the assembled multitude out 
of a thousand would countenance, were that 
import distinctly felt and known. In the re- 
volutionary massacres and cruelties, there was 
always an executive power, consisting of a 
few well breathed and thorough paced ruffians, 
whose heads perpetrated the actions to which 
the ignorant vulgar only lent their acclama- 
tions. 

THE NATURAL SENSE OF RELIGION. 

The most guilty of men are not desirous, 
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generally speaking, totally to disbelieve and 
abandon all doctrines of religious faith. They 
cannot, if they would, prevent themselves 
from apprehending a future state of retribu- 
tion ; and little effect as such feeble glimmer- 
ing of belief may have on their lives, they will 
not, in general, willingly throw away the slight 
chances, that it may be possible, on some oc- 
casion, to reconcile themselves to the church, 
or to the Deity. This hope, even to those 
on whom it has no salutary influence, resem- 
bles the confidence given to a sailor during a 
gale of wind, by his knowing that there is a 
port under his lee. His purpose maybe never 
to run for the haven, or he may judge there 
is great improbability that by doing so he 
should reach it in safety : yet, still such being 
the case, he would esteem himself but little 
indebted to any one who should blot the har- 
bour of refuge out of the chart. 

DESCRIPTION OF REV. JOSIAS CAROILE. 

Every hour that he could spare from his 
parochial duties, which he discharged with 
zeal, honourable to his heart and head, was 
devoted to his studies and spent among his 
books. But this chase of wisdom, though in 
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itself interesting and dignified, was indulged 
to an excess which diminished the respecta- 
bility, nay, the utility of the deceived student 
— and he forgot, amid the luxury of deep and 
dark investigations, that society has its claims, 
and that the knowledge which is imimparted 
is necessarily a barren talent, and is lost to so- 
ciety, like the miser's concealed hoard by the 
death of the proprietor. His studies, also, 
were under the additional disadvantage that, 
being pursued for the gratification of a desul- 
tory longing after knowledge, and directed to 
no determined object, they turned on points 
rather curious than useM ; and, while they 
served for the amusement of the student him- 
self, promised little utility to mankind at large. 
Bewildered amid abstruse researches, me- 
taphysical and historical, Mr. Cargile (living 
only for himself and his books) acquired 
many ludicrous habits, which expose the se- 
cluded student to the ridicule of the world ; 
and which tinged, though they did not alto- 
gether obscure, the natural civility of an 
amiable disposition, as well as the acquired 
habits of politeness which he had learned in 
the good society that frequented Lord Bed- 
more's mansion. He not only indulged in 

h3 
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neglect of dress and appearance, and all 
those ungainly tricks which men are apt 
to acquire by living very much alone; but 
besides, he became probably the most ab- 
stracted and absent man of a profession pe- 
culiarly liable to cherish such habits. No man 
fell so regularly into the painful dilemma of 
mistaking, or in Scottish phrase, mis-kenning 
the person he spoke to, or more frequently 
inquired at an old maid after her husband, or 
a chUdless wife after her young people; at 
the distressed widower's after the wife at whose 
funeral he himself had assisted but a fortnight 
before ; and none was ever more familiar wiUi 
strangers whom he had never seen, or seemed 
more estranged from those who had a title to 
think themselves well known to him. The 
worthy man perpetually confounded sex, age, 
and calling ; and when a blind beggar extended 
his hand for charity, he has been known to 
return the civility by taking off his hat, making 
a low bow, and hoping his worship was well« 

AFFECTION CANNOT LONG EXIST UNLESS MUTUAL. 

No degree of hopeless love, however despe- 
rate and sincere, can ever continue for years 
to embitter life. There must be hopes— there 
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must be uncertainty — ^there must be recipro- 
city, to enable the tyrant of the soul to se- 
cure a dominion of very long duration, over a 
manly and well-constituted mind, which is 
itself desirous to will its freedom. 

NATURAL CURIOSITY. 

The incidents of a narrative must be adapted 
to each other, as the wards of a key must tally 
accurately with those of the lock to which it 
belongs. The reader, however gentle, will not 
hold himself obliged to rest satisfied with the 
mere fact, that such and such occurrences 
took place ; which is, generally speaking, all 
that in ordinary life he can know of what is 
passing around him ; but he is desirous, while 
reading for amusement, of knowing the inte- 
rior movements occasioning the course of 
events. This is a legitimate and reasonable 
curiosity ; for every man hath a right to open 
and examine the mechanism of his own watch, 
put together for his proper use ; although he 
is not permitted to pry into the interior of the 
time-piece which, for general information, is 
displayed on the town-steeple. 
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EVILS OP PBECOCIOUS AFFECTION. 

Nothing is, perhaps, more dangerous to the 
future happiness of men of deep thought and 
retired hahits, than the entertaining an early, 
long, and unfortunate attachment. It fre- 
quently sinks so deep into the mind, that it 
becomes their dream by night, and their vision 
by day — ^mixes itself with every source of in- 
terest and enjoyment ; and, when blighted and 
withered by final disappointment, it seems 
as if the springs of the heart were dried up 
along with it. This aching of the heart, this 
languishing after a shadow, which has lost all 
the gaiety of its colouring, this dwelling on the 
remembrance of a dream from which we have 
been long roughly awakened, is the weakness 
of a gentle and generous heart 

HOW TO TELL A 8T0RT. 

In the most improbable pictures, the reader 
still desires some air of vrauseniblaneey and 
does not relish that the incidents of a tale, £b^ 
miliar to him, should be altered to suit the 
taste of critics, or the caprice of the author 
himself. This process of feeling is so natural 
that it may be observed even in children, who 
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cannot endure that a nursery story should be 
repeated to them differently from the manner 
in which it was first told. 

PERNICIOUS EFFECTS OF FLATTERY. 

It is, in every case, a dangerous intercourse 
for an author to be dwelling continually among 
those who make his writings a frequent and 
famiHar subject of conversation, but who must 
necessarily be partial judges of works composed 
in their own society. The habits of self-im- 
portance which are thus acquired by authors, 
are highly injurious to a well regulated mind ; 
for the cup of flattery, if it does not, like that 
of Circe, reduce man to the level of beasts, 
is STure, if eagerly drained, to bring the best 
and ablest down to that of fools. 

HUMAN NATURE THE SAME IN ALL AGES. 

There are passions common to men in all 
stages of society, and which have alike agitated 
the human heart, whether it throbbed under 
the steel corslet of the fifteenth century, the 
brocaded coat of the eighteenth, or the blue 
frock and white dimity waistcoat of the present 
day. Upon these passions it is, no doubt, 
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true, that the state of manners and laws casts 
a necessary colouring; but the bearingS| to 
use the language of heraldry, remam the same^ 
though the tincture may be not only different, 
but opposed in strong contradistinction. The 
wrath of our ancestors, for example, was 
coloured gules ; it broke forth in acts of open 
and sanguinary violence against the objects of 
its fury. Our malignant feelings, which must 
seek gratification through more indirect chan- 
nels, and undermine the obstacles which they 
cannot openly bear down, may be rather said 
to be tinctured sable. But the* deep ruhng 
impulse is the same in both cases; and the 
proud peer, who can only ruin his neighbour 
according to law, by protracted suits, ia the 
genuine descendant of the baron who wrapped 
the castle of his competitor in flames, and 
knocked him on the head as he endeavoured 
to escape from the conflagration. 

EFFECTS OF ABSENCE UPON THE MIND. 

Separation and uncertainty produce painfiil, 
and yet not altogether embittered feelings, in 
the mind of a youthM lover. I am not sure 
if the ladies understand the full value of the 
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influence of absence, nor do I think it wise 
to teach them, lest, like the Glelias and Man- 
danes of yore, they should resume the humour 
of sending their lovers into banishment. 
Distance, in truth, produces, in idea, the same 
effect as in real perspective. Objects are soft- 
ened and rounded, and rendered doubly grace- 
ful ; the harsher and more ordinary points of 
character are mellowed down, and those by 
which it is remembered, are the more striking 
ouUines that mark sublimity, grace, or beauty. 
There are mists too in the mental as well as in 
the natural horizon, to conceal what is less 
pleasing in distant objects, and there are 
happy lights to stream in full glory upon those 
points which can profit by brilliant illumina- 
tion. 

THE BDUCATION OP WAVERLBT. 

This slackness of rule might have been 
ruinous to a boy of slow understanding, who, 
feeling labour in the acquisition of knowledge, 
would have altogether neglected it, save for 
the command of a task-master ; and it might 
have proved equally dangerous to a youth, 
whose animal spirits were n^ore powerful than 
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his imagination or his feelings, and whom the 
irresistihle influence of Ahna would have en- 
gaged in field-sports from morning till night. 
But the character of Edmund Waverley was 
remote from either of these. His powers of 
apprehension were so unconmionly quick, as 
almost to resemhle intuition, and the chief care 
of his preceptor was to prevent him, as a 
sportsman would phrase it, from over-running 
his game, that is, from acquiring his know- 
ledge in a slight, flimsy, and. inadequate 
manner. And here the instructor had to 
comhat another propensity too often united 
with hrilliancy of fancy and vivacity of talent 
— that indolence, namely, of disposition, which 
can only be stirred by some strong motive of 
gratification, and which renounces study as 
soon as curiosity is gratified, the pleasure of 
conquering the first difficulties exhausted, and 
the novelty of pursuit at an end. Edward 
would throw himself with spirit upon any 
classical author of which his preceptor pro- 
posed the perusal, make himself master of 
the style so faras to understand the story, and, 
if that pleased or interested him, he finished 
the voliune. But it was in vain to attempt 
fixing his attention^ on critical distinctions 
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of philology, upon the difference of idiom, 
the beauty of felicitous expression, or artificial 
combinations of sjoitax. '^ I can read and 
understand a Latin author," said young Ed- 
ward, with the self-confidence and rash reason- 
ing of fifteen, '' and Scaliger and Bentley could 
not do much more." Alas! while he was 
thus permitted to read only for the gratifica« 
tion of his amusement, he foresaw not that he 
was losin^for ever, the opportunity of acquir- 
ing habits of firm and assiduous apphcation, 
of gaining the art of controlling, directing, and 
concentrating the powers of his mind for 
earnest investigation, — an art far more essen- 
tial than even that intimate acquaintance with 
classical learning which is the primary object 
of study. 

I am aware I may be here reminded of the 
necessity of rendering instruction agreeable to 
youth, and of Tasso*s in^ion of honey with 
the medicine prepared for a child ; but an age 
in which children are taught the divine doc- 
trines by the insinuating method of instructive 
games, has little reason to dread the conse- 
quences of study being rendered too serious or 
severe. The history of England is now reduced 
to a game of cards, — ^the problems of mathe- 
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matics to puzzles and riddles,— and the doc- 
trines of arithmetic may, we are as8ured,be suf- 
ficiently acquired, by spending a few hours a- 
week, at a new and complicated edition of the 
Royal Game of the Goose. There was but one 
step further, and the Creed and Ten Command- 
ments may be taught in the same manner, 
without the necessity of the grave face, deli- 
berate tone of recital, and devout attention, 
hitherto exacted from the well-governed chil- 
dren of this realm. It may, in the mean time, 
be subject of serious consideration, whether 
those who are accustomed only to acquire 
instruction through the mediimibf amusements, 
may not be brought to reject that which ap- 
proaches under the aspect of study ; whether 
those who learn history by the cards, may not 
be led to prefer the means to the end; and 
whether, were we to teach religion in the way 
of sport, our pupils may not hereby be gra- 
dually induced to make sport of their religion. 
To our young hero, who was permitted to seek 
his instruction only according to the bent of his 
own mind, and who, of consequence, only 
sought it so long as it afforded him amuse- 
ment, the indulgence of his tutors was attended 
with evil consequences, which long continued 
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to influence his character,' happiness, and 
utility. 

]>ESULTOllY READING. 

Nothing, perhaps, increases hy indulgence 
more than a desultory habit of reading. I be* 
lieve one reason why such numerous instances 
of erudition occur among the lower ranks is, 
that with the same powers of mind the poor 
student is limited to a narrow circle for in- 
dulging his passion for books, and must, ne- 
cessarily, make himself master of the few he 
possesses ere he can acquire more. Edward, 
on the contrary, like the epicure who only 
deigned to take a single morsel from the sunny 
side of a peach, read no volume a moment 
after it ceased to excite his curiosity or inte- 
rest; and it necessarily happened, that the 
habit of seeking only this sort of gratification, 
rendered it daily more difficult of attainment, 
like the passion for reading ; and, like other 
strong appetites produced by indulgence, a 
sort of satiety. 

ATTENTION TO ETIQUETTE. 

Perhaps even guilt itself does not impose upon 
some minds so keen a sense of shame and re- 
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morse as a modest, sensitive, and inexpe- 
rienced youth feels from the consciousness of 
having neglected etiquette or excited ridicule. 
When we are not at ease we cannot he happy; 
and, therefore, it is not surprising that he 
supposes that he dislikes, and is unfitted for 
society, merely hecause he has not yet ac- 
quired the habit of living in it with ease and 
comfort, and of reciprocally givmg and re. 
ceiving pleasure. 

EARLY ASSOCIATIONS. 

'' I am seldom in this apartment," he said, 
** and never without yielding to a melancholy 
feeling — ^not, of course, on account of the 
childish nonsense that Grisel was telling you, 
but owing to circumstances of an early and 
imhappy attachment. It is at such moments 
as these, Mr. Lovel, that we feel the changes 
of time. The same objects are before us — 
those inanimate things which we have gazed 
on in wayward infancy and impetuous youth ; 
in anxious and scheming manhood, they are 
permanent and the same ; — but when we look 
upon them in cold and unfeeling old age, can 
we, changed in our temper, our pursuits, our 
feelings— changed in our form, our limbs, and 
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our strength, — can we be ourselves called the 
same ? or do we not rather look back with a 
sort of wonder upon our former selves, as be- 
ing separate and distinct from what we now 
are? The philosopher who appealed from 
Philip inflamed with wine to Philip in his 
hours of sobriety, did not choose a judge so 
different as if he had appealed from Philip ia 
his youth to Philip in his old age. Well, time 
cures every wound ; and though the scar may 
remam and occasionally ache, yet the earliest 
agony of its recent infliction is felt no more. 

ART OF POETRY. 

" Will I not, man?— Why I will write the 
critical and historical notes on each canto, and 
draw out the plan of the story myself. I pre- 
tend to some poetical genius, Mr. Lovel, only 
I was never able to write verses.*' 

*' It is a pity, Sir, that you should have failed 
in a qualification somewhat essential to the 
art" 

" Essential ? — not a whit; it is the mere me- 
chanical department — a man may be a poet 
without measuring spondees and dactyls like 
the ancients; or clashing the ends of lines into 
rhyme like the modems ; as one may be an ar- 

i3 
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chitect though unable to labour like a stone- 
mason. Dost think Palladio or Vituvius ever 
carried a hod? In that case there should be 
two authors to each poem : one to think and 
plan, another to execute." 

'' Why, it would not be amiss; at any rate 
we'll make the experiment." 

PAST FEELINGS. 

'* Indeed ! — ^Well, young man, be comforted ; 
— ^to have lost a friend by death while your 
mutual regard was warm and unchilled, and 
while the tear can drop unembittered by any 
painful recollection of coldness, or distrust or 
treachery, is perhaps, an escape from a more 
heavy dispensation. Look round you— how 
few do you see grow old in the affections of 
those with whom their early friendships were 
formed. Our sources of common pleasure gra. 
dually dry up as we journey on through the 
valley of Bacha, and we hew out to ourselves 
other reservoirs £rom which the first compa- 
nions of our pilgrimage are excluded ; — jea- 
lousies, rivalries, envy, intervene to separate 
others from our side, until none remain but 
those who are connected with us rather by 
habit than predilection ; or who, allied more 
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in blood than in disposition, keep the old man 
company in his life, that they may not be for- 
gotten at his death. — Hsec data poena dice vi- 
ventibus. Ah ! Mr. Lovel, if it be your lot to 
reach the chill, cloudy, and comfortless evening 
of life, you will remember the sorrows of your 
youth as the light shadowy clouds that inter- 
cepted for a moment the beams of the sun 
when it was rising." 

LIFE IN PRISON. 

A prison is a world within itself, and has its 
own business, griefs, and joys, peculiar to its 
circle. Its inmates are sometimes short-lived, 
but so are soldiers on service : they are poor 
relatively to the world without, but there are 
degrees of wealth and poverty among them, 
and so some are relatively rich also. They 
cannot stir abroad, but neither can the garri- 
son of a besieged fort, or the crew of a ship at 
sea; and they are not under a dispensation 
quite so desperate as either, for they may have 
as much food as they may have money to buy, 
and are not obliged to work whether they have 
food or not. 
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POLICE OFFICER& 

The relative poutiona of a police-officer and 
a professed thief bear a different complexion 
according to the circumstances. The most 
obvious simile of a hawk pouncing upon his 
prey, is often least applicable. Sometimes the 
guardian of justice has the air of a cat watch- 
ing a mouse ; and, while he suspends his pur-> 
pose of springing upon the pilferer, taking 
care so to calculate his motions that he shall 
not get beyond his power. Sometimes, more 
passive still, he uses the art of fascination as. 
cribed to the rattle-snake, and contents him- 
self with glaring on the victim through all his 
devious fluttermgs; certain that his terror^ 
Conxion, and disorder of ideas, will bring 
him into his jaws at last. 

TOLBOOTH. 

Was it not (the Tolbooth) for many years 
the place in which the Scottish parliament 
met ? Was it not James's place of refuge when 
the mob, inflamed by a seditious preacher, 
broke forth on him with the cries of " The 
sword of the Lord and of Gideon — bring forth 
the wicked Haman?" Since that time, how 
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many hearts have throbbed within these walls, 
as the tolling of the neighboiiring bell an- 
nounced to them how fast the sands of their 
life were ebbing — how many must have sunk 
at the sound — ^how many were supported by 
stubborn pride and dogged resolution^ how 
many by the consolation of religion ! Have 
there not been some who, looking back on the 
motives of their crimes, were scarce able to 
understand how they should have had such 
temptation as to seduce them firom virtue? 
And have there not, perhaps, been others who, 
sensible of their innocence, were divided be- 
tween indignation at the undeserved doom 
which they were to undergo, conscious that 
they had not deserved it, and racking 
anxiety to discover some way in which they 
might yet vindicate themselves ? Do you sup^ 
pose any of these deep, powerful, and agitating 
feelings can be recorded and perused without 
exciting a corresponding depth of deep, pow- 
erful, and agitating interest ? — Oh ! do but wait 
till I publish the Causes Celehres of Cale- 
donia, and you will find no want of a novel or 
a tragedy for some time to come. The true 
thing will triumph over the brightest inventions 
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of the most ardent imagmations. ^' Magna 
est Veritas, et prevalebit." 

SCOTTISH CHARACTER. 

The eargemess with which Scottish people 
meet, communicate, and, to the extent Of their 
power, assist each other, although it is often 
objected to us, as a prejudice and narrowness 
of sentiment, seems, on the contrary, to arise 
from a justifiable and honourable feeling of 
patriotism, combined with a conviction, which, 
if undeserved, would long since have been 
confoted by experience, — ^that the habits and 
principles of the nation are a sort of guarantee 
for the character of the individual. At any 
rate, if the extensive influence of this national 
partiality be considered as an additional tie» 
binding man to man, and calling forth the 
good offices of such as can render them to 
the countryman who happens to need than, 
we think it must be found to exceed, as an 
active and efficient motive to generosity, that 
more impartial and wider principles of general 
benevolence, which we have sometimes seen 
pleaded as an excuse for assisting no indivi- 
dual whatever. 
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UNCIVILIZBD ASSOCIATIONS. 

There are, I believe, more associations 
common to the inhabitants of a rude and wild 
than of a well cultivated and fertile coimtry ; 
their ancestors have more seldom changed 
their place of residence ; their mutual recol- 
lection of remarkable objects is more accurate ; 
the high and the low are more interested in 
each other's welfare ; the feelings of kindred 
and relationship are more widely extended, 
and, in a word, the bonds of patriotic affec- 
tion, always honourable, even when a little 
too exclusively strained, have more influence 
on men's feelings and actions. 

DEATH. 

'^ There is something solemn in this delay 
of the storm ; it seems as if it suspended its 
peal till it solemnized some important event 
in the world below.'* 

** Alas ! what are we, that the laws of nature 
should correspond in their march with our 
ephemeral deeds or sufferings ? The clouds 
will burst when surcharged with electric fluid, 
whether a goat is falling at that instant from 
the cliffs of Arran or a hero expiring on the 
field of battle he has won." 
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** The mind delights to deem it otherwise ; 
and to dwell on the fate of humanity as on 
that which is the prime central movement of 
the mighty machine. We love not to think 
that we shall mix with the ages that have gone 
before us, as ^the broad black rain drops 
mingle with the waste of waters, making a 
trifling and momentary eddy, and are then 
lost for ever." 

*^For ever/ — ^we are not— we cannot be 
lost for ever; death is to us a change, not 
consummation ; and the commencement of a 
new existence, corresponding in character to 
the deeds which we have done in the body. 

ALL THINGS PUECHABABLB. 

Every thing in the universe is bought and 
sold, and why not wind, if the merchants can 
find purchasers ? The earth is rented from 
its surface down to its most central mines ;— - 
the fire, and the means of feeding it, are cur- 
rently bought and sold; the wretches that 
sweep the boisterous ocean with their nets, pay 
ransom for the privilege of being drowned 
in it. What title has the air to be exempted 
from the tmiversal*' course of traffic? All 
above the earth, under the earth, and around 
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the earthy has its price, its sellers, and itd 
purchasers. In many countries, the just will 
sell you a portion of heaven-— in all countries, 
men are willing to buy, in exchange for health, 
wealth, and peace of conscience, a full portion 
of hell. 

MARRIAGE. 

As unions are often formed betwixt couples 
differing in complexion and stature, they take 
place still more frequently betwixt persons 
totally differing in feelings, in taste, in pur- 
suits, and in understanding ; and it would not 
be saying, perhaps, too much, to aver, that 
two-thirds of the marriages around us have 
been contracted betwixt persons, who, judg- 
ing d priori J we should have thought had scarce 
any charms for each other. 

A moral and pecuniary cause might be 
easily assigned for these anomalies in the 
wise dispensation of Providence, that the 
general balance of wit, wisdom, and amiable 
qualities of all kinds, should be kept up 
through 'society at large. For what a world 
were it, if the wise were to intermarry only 
with the wise, the learned with the learned, 
the amiable with the amiable, nay, even the 

K 
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handsome with the handsome ! and is it not 
evident, that the degraded castes of the foolish^ 
the ignorant, the brutal, and ihe deformed, 
(comprehending, by the way, far the greater 
portion of mankind,) must, when condemned 
to exclusive intercourse with each other, 
become gradually as much brutalized in person 
and disposition as so many ourang-outangs ? 
When, therefore, we see the ** gentle joined 
to the rude," we may lament the &te of the 
suffering individual, but we must not the less 
admire the mysterious disposition of that wise 
Providence which thus balances the moral 
good and evil of life ;— which secures for a 
family, tmhappy in the dispositions of our 
par^its, a shaxe of better and sweeter blood, 
transmitted from the other, and preserves to 
the offspring the affectionate care and protec 
tton of, at least, one of those from whom it is 
naturally due. Without the frequent occur* 
rence of such alliances and unions — mis- 
suited as they seem at first sight-->the world 
could not be that for which Eternal Wisdom 
has designed it— a place of mixed good and 
evil — a place of trial at once, and of suffer- 
ing, where even the worst ills are chequered 
with something that renders them tolerable to 
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humble*and patient minds, and where the best 
blessings carry with them a necessary alloy 
of embittering depreciation. 

When, indeed, we look a little closer on 
the causes of those unexpected and ill-suited 
attachments, we have occasion to acknow- 
ledge, that the means by which they are pro- 
duced do not infer that complete departure 
from, or inconsistency with, the characters of 
the parties, which we might expect when the 
result alone is contemplated. The wise pur- 
poses which Providence appears to have had 
in view, by permitting such intermixtures of 
dispositions, tempers, and understandings in 
the married state, are not accomplished by any 
mysterious impulse by which, in contradiction 
to the ordinary laws of nature, men or women 
are urged to a union with those whom the 
world see to be unsuited to them. The free- 
dom of will is permitted to us in the occur- 
rences of ordinary life, as in our moral conduct; 
and in the former as well as in the latter case, 
is often the means of misguiding those who 
possess it. Thus it usually happens, more 
especially to the enthusiastic and imaginative, 
that, having formed a picture of admiration 
in their own mind, they too often deceive 
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themselves by some faint resemblance in some 
existing being, whom their fancy, as speedily 
as gratuitous, invests with all the attributes 
necessary to complete the beau ideal of men* 
tal perfection. No one, perhaps, even in the 
happiest marriage, with an object really be- 
loved, ever found all the qualities he expected 
to possess ; but, in far too many cases, he finds 
he has practised a much higher degree of 
mental deception, and has erected his airy 
castle of felicity upon some rainbow, which 
owed its very existence only to the peculiar 
state of the atmosphere.. * * * It is scarce 
necessary to add, that these observations apply 
exclusively to what are called love-matches ; 
for when either party fix their attachments 
upon the substantial comforts of a rental, or 
a jointure, they cannot be disappointed in the 
acquisition, although they may be cruelly so 
in their over-estimation of the happiness it 
was to afford, or in having too slightly antici- 
pated the disadvantages with which it was to 
be attended. 

SUPBBSTITION. 

Superstition, when not arrayed in her full 
honours, but laying a gentle hand only on her 
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suppliant's head, had charms which we fail 
not to regret, even in those stages of society 
from which her influence is well nigh hanished 
hy the light of reason and general education. 
At least, in more ignorant periods, her system 
of ideal terrors had something in them inter* 
esting to minds which had few means of 
excitement. This is more especially true of 
those lighter modifications of superstitious 
feelings and practices which mingle in the 
amusements of the ruder ages, and are, like 
the auguries of Hallow-e*en in Scotland, 
considered partly as a matter of merriment, 
partly as sad and prophetic earnest. And, 
with similar feelings, people even of tolerahle 
education, have, in our times, sought the cell 
of a fortune-teller upon a frolic, as it is termed, 
and yet not always in a disposition absolutely 
sceptical towards the responses they receive. 

EFFECT OF CIRCUMSTANCES ON CHARACTER. 

There are two sorts of men, whom situations 
of guilt, terror and commotion, bring forward 
as prominent agents. The first are spirits so 
naturally moulded and fitted for deeds of 
horror, that they stalk forth from their lurk- 

x3 
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ing-places like actual demons, to work in their 
native element, as the hideous apparition of 
the bearded man came forth at Versailles, on 
the memorable 5th of October, 1789, the 
delighted executioner of the victims delivered 
up to him by a bloodthirsty rabble. Bat 
the second class are those who are involved 
in evil, rather by the concurrence of external 
circumstances than by natural inclination. 

AN AUTHOR'S PRODUCTIONS. 

I do say, in spite of Adam Smith and his 
followers, that a successM author is a pro- 
ductive labourer, and that his works con- 
stitute as effectual a part of the public wealth 
as that which is created by any other manu- 
&cture. If a new commodity, having an 
actual intrinsic and commercial value, be the 
result of the operation, why are the author's 
bales of books to be esteemed a less profitable 
part of the public stock than the goods of 
any other manufacturer ? I speak with refer- 
ence to the diffusion of the wealth arising to 
the public, and the degree of industry which 
even a trifling work must stimulate and reward, 
before the volumes leave the publisher's shop. 
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MERCENARY AUTHORS. 



It would be base to write exclusively from 
the mere motive of gain, or even to make it a 
principal motive of literary exertion. Nay, I 
will venture to say, that no work of imagina- 
tion, proceeding j&om the mere consideration 
of a certain sum of copy- money, ever did^ or 
ever will succeed. So the lawyer who pleads, 
the soldier who fights, the physician who 
prescribes, the clergyman — ^if such there be — 
who preaches, without any zeal for their pro- 
fession, or without any sense of its dignity, 
and merely on account of their fees, pay, or 
stipend, degrade themselves to the rank of 
sordid mechanics. Accordingly, in the case 
of two of the learned faculties, at least, their 
services are considered as unappreciable, and 
are acknowledged, not by any exact estimate 
of the services rendered, but by an honora^ 
riunif or voluntary acknowledgment. But 
let a client or patient make the experiment of 
omitting this httle ceremony of the honora- 
rium^ which is censi to be a thing entirely 
out of consideration between them, and mark 
how the learned gentleman will look upon his 
case. Cant set apart, it is the same thing 
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with literary emolument. No man of sense, 
in any rank of life, is, or ought to be, above 
accepting a just recompence for his time, and 
a reasonable share of the capital which owes 
its very existence to his exaiions* When 
Czar Peter wrought in the trenches, he took 
the pay of a common soldier; and nobles, 
statesmen, and divines, the most distinguished 
of their time, have not scorned to square 
accounts with their bookseller. But no man 
of honour, genius or spirit, would make the 
mere love of gain the chief, far less the only, 
purpose of his labours. 

SOLILOQUIES. 

I conceive this to be the purpose of the 
soliloquy upon the stage as well as in the 
eioset — ^to present a true picture of the speak- 
er's mind, his reflections and resolutions, in 
the form of a spoech, rather than in that of a 
narrative, being at once the most natural, and. 
perhaps the only way of communicating what 
is supposed to be passing the bosom of the 
same personage. There are no such soliloquies 
in nature, it is true; but unless they were 
received as a conventional medium of com- 
mimication betwixt the poet and the audience, 
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we should reduce dramatic authors to the 
recipe of Master Puff, who makes Lord Bur- 
leigh intimate a long train of political reason- 
ing to the audience by one comprehensive 
shake of his noddle. In narrative, no doubt, 
the writer has the alternative of telling that 
his personages thought so and so, inferred 
thus and thus, and aimed at such and such a 
conclusion ; but the soliloquy is a more concise 
and spirited mode of communicating the same 
information. 

THE ABT OF ACQUIRINO E,NOWLEDOB. 

A bashful reluctance to mix in the conver- 
sation of those with whom we are not familiar, 
is a &ult only to be cured by experience and 
knowledge of the world, which soon teaches 
every sensible and acute person the import- 
ant lesson, that amusement, and, what is 
more important, that information and increase 
of knowledge, are to be derived from the con- 
versation of every individual whatever, with 
whom he is thrown into a natural train of 
communication. For ourselves, we can assure 
the reader — and perhaps, if we have ever been 
able to afford him amusement, it is owing in 
a great degree to this cause — ^that we never 
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found ourselves in company with the stupidest 
of all possible companions in a post-chaise, or 
with the most arrant cumber-corner that ever 
occupied a place in a stage-coach^ without 
finding that in the course of our conversation 
with him, we had some ideas suggested to us, 
either grave or gay, or some information com- 
municated in the course of our journey, which 
we should have regretted not to have learned, 
and what we should be sorry to have im- 
mediately forgotten. 

WANT OP SYMPATHY. 

The feeling that we are the objects of general 
dislike and dereliction, seems to be one of the 
most unendurably painM notions to which a 
human being can be subjected. The most atro- 
cious criminals, whose nerves have not shrunk 
from the most horrid cruelty, suffer more from 
the consciousness that no man will sympathize 
with their sufferings, than from apprehension 
of the personal agony of their impending 
punishment ; and are known often to attempt 
to palliate their enormities, and sometimes 
altogether to deny what is established by the 
clearest proof, rather than to leave life under 
the general bar of humanity. 
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DECLINE OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 

The history of every modern European 
nation must commence with the decay of the 
Eoman empire. From the dissolution of that 
immense leviathan, ahnost immeasurable states 
took their rise, as the decay of animal matter 
only changes the form without diminishing 
the sum of human life. The ambition of that 
extraordinary people was to stretch the autho- 
rity of Eome, whether under the republic or 
empire, over the whole world; and even 
while their own constitution struggled under 
the influence of a rapid decline, the rage with 
which they laboured to reduce to their yoke 
those who yet remained unconquered of their 
unhappy neighbours, was manifested on the 
most distant points of their enormous terri- 
tory. 

MILITARY CHARACTER. 

The qualities which form a military cha- 
racter of the highest order are the same with 
those of the consimmiate politician. Shrewd- 
ness to arrange {dans of attack, prudence to 
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foresee and obviate those of his antagonist, 
perfect composure and acuteness in discerning 
and seeing every opportunity of advantage, 
hold an equal share in the composition of 
both. 

DANGER OF HASTY BEFORMS: 

Many reformers, seeing acutely the extent of 
a rooted evil, attempt too hastily, and too 
violently, to remedy it by instant eradication. 
It is in the political world as in the human 
frame ; dislocations which have been of long 
standing, and to which the neighbouring parts 
of the system have accommodated themselves, 
cannot be brought back to their proper state 
without time, patience, and gentleness. 

IMPERCEPTIBLE CHANGES. 

The time which passes over our heads so 
imperceptibly, makes the same gradual change 
in habits, manners, and character, as in per- 
sonal appearance. At the revolution of every 
five years, we find ourselves another, and yet 
the same — ^there is a change of views, and no 
less of the light in which we regard them ; a 
change of motives as well as of actions. 
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DISCERNMENT OF CHILDREN. 

Children are generally acute physiognomists, 
and not only pleased by that which is beauti- 
ful in itselfy but peculiarly acute in distin- 
guishing, and replying to, the attentions of 
those who really love them. If they see a 
person in company, though a perfect stranger, 
who is by nature fond of children, the little 
imps seem to discover it by a sort of free- 
masonry, while the awkward attempts of those 
who make advances to them for the purpose 
of recommending themselves to the parents, 
usually fail in attracting their reciprocal atten- 
tion. 

PARADE OENERALS. 

They who, in peaceful times, are most am- 
bitious of authority among others, shrink from 
the competition at such eventM periods when 
neither ease nor parade attend the possession 
of it, and when it gives only a painM pre- 
eminence both in danger and in labour, and 
exposes the ill-fated chieftain to the murmurs 
of his discontented associates, as well as to 
the first assault of the common enemy. 
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WOMEN NOT SELFISH. 

They think vilely and falsely of women — 
I mean those who deserve the name — who 
deem that they love the gratification of their 
vanity, or the mean purpose of engrossing a 
lover's admiration and affection^ better thaa 
they love the virtue and honour of the man 
they may be brought to prefer. He that 
serves his religion, his purse, and his country,, 
with ardour and devotion, need not plead his 
cause with the common-place rant of romantic 
passion — ^the woman whom he honours \vith 
his love becomes his debtor, and her corre. 
sponding affection is engaged to repay hie 
glorious toil. 

STRENGTH OF MIND. 

It happens, in general, at least among civil- 
ized people, that accidents connected with the 
corporeal and outward frame alone, seldom 
produce much influence upon the mind : no- 
thing can be more common than to see a 
vigorous mind in a feeble frame, and a gallant 
resolution ill seconded by a puny person^ 
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FAVOURITISM. 

Wherever favouritism exists (in a monarch), 
it resemhles some creeping plant striving to 
support itself bj that firmness on the part of 
another which it does not find within itself; 
and like such favourite plants, also^ the mon- 
arch is not very nice in'selecting the prop by 
help of which he proposes to raise and sustain 
his own resolution. 

UNANIMITY NOT INFALLIBLE. 

It has been remarked that the votes of the 
two houses of Parliament are never so likely 
to be erroneous as when they are imanimous. 
Reasoning, however strong or irrefutable, 
seldom has the same effects of conviction on 
all minds; and unanimity, in many cases, 
infers that one common strain of passion or 
prejudice, as remote as possible from calm 
deliberation, has led or misled the general 
acquiescence^ 

DIFFICULTY OF SOLVING MOTIVES. 

There are many mysterious transactions (in 
history) of which we can never expect a com- 
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plete explanation ; since those who calmly in- 
vestigate or peruse histoid can never conceive 
the power of false views and erroneous motives 
acting on the minds of men who, from strong 
and peculiar excitements, engage in dangerous, 
secret, and criminal adventures. They are ge- 
nerally undertaken hy persons whose minds 
are much warped at the moment from the na- 
tural and moral hias, that the actions cannot 
be properly termed sane, nor are the principles 
upon which they act, such as can be estimated 
by men who, undisturbed by passion or pre-* 
judice, are in the ordinary possession of their 
reasoning powers. 

CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH PREVENT THE CORRECT 
NARRATION OF EVENTS. 

(Jpon scarce any occasion do the witnesses 
of a perturbed, violent, and agitated scene, 
agree minutely in narrating what has passed 
before their eyes ; and there often exist cir- 
cumstances of discrepancy which, neverthe- 
less, are not considered as affecting the gene- 
ral truth and consistency of the evidence. 
The truth is, the surprise or shock which the 
mind receives when an individual witnesses 
any thing very extraordinary, has an opera- 
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tion in preventing exact circumstantial reeol- 
lection of what has passed ; and the witness, in- 
sensibly on his own part, is, in the detail of 
minute particulars, extremely apt to substitute 
the suggestions of imagination for those of 
recollection. 



QUARRELa 

A contest, however long and inveterate, is 
at no period so likely to be brought to an 
amicable adjustment as when both parties are 
satisfied that they have maintained bravely 
their part of the quarrel, while each, at the 
same time, feels respect for the courage and 
force of their enemy, 

BURNS AND BYRON. 

Byron wrote from inpulse never from 
effort ; and therefore I have always reckoned 
Bums and Byron the most genuine poetical 
geniuses of my time, and half a century 
before me. We have many men of high 
poetical talent, but none, I think, of that ever* 
gushing and perennial fountain of natural 
waters. 

L 3 
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SPEAKING OF THB DEAD. 

All primitive people speak of their dead, 
and I think virtuously and wisely. The idea 
of blotting the names of those 'who are gone, 
out of the language and familiar discourse of 
those to whom they were dearest, is one of 
the rules of ultra-civilization, which, in so 
many instances, strangles natural feeling by 
way of avoiding a painful sensation. The 
Highlanders speak of their dead children as 
freely as of their living members. 

SIR W. SCOTT'S FEELINOS AFTER THE FUNERAL 

OF HIS WIFE. 

The whole scene (says Sir W., in his diary) 
floats as a sort of dream before me — the beau- 
tiful day, the grey ruins covered and hid 
among the clouds of foliage and flourish, 
where the grave, even in the lap of beauty, 
lay lurking and gaped for its prey. Then 
the grave looks, the hasty important bustle of 
men with spades and mattocks — ^the train of 
carriages — the coffin containing the creature 
that was so long the dearest on earth to me, 
and whom I was to consign to the very spot 
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which in pleasure parlies we so frequently 
visited. It seems still as if this could he 
really so. But it is so — and duty to God and 
to my children must teach me patience. 

SCOTT'S ADVICE TO HIS SON. 

Beady my dear Charles, that which is most 
useful. Man only differs &om hirds and heasts 
because he has the means of availing himself 
of the knowledge acquired by his predeces- 
sors. The swallow builds the same nest which 
its father and mother huilt ; and the sparrow 
does not improve by the experience of its 
parents. The son of the learned pig, if it had 
one, would be a mere brute, fit only to make 
bacon of. It is not so with the human race. 
Our ancestors lived In caves and wigwams 
where we construct palaces for the rich, and 
comfortable dwellings for the poor ; and why 
is this — but because our eye is enabled to 
look back upon the past, to improve upon 
our ancestors* improvements, and to avoid 
their errors. This can only be done by study- 
ing history, and comparing it with passing 
events. 
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THE DEAD LAN0UA0E8. 

I am no great idolater of tlie learned lan- 
guages, excepting for what they contain. We 
spend much time, in youth, in admiring the 
wards of a key, which we should employ in 
opening the cabinet and examining its trea- 
sures. 

OPINION OF BYRON'S " CHILDE HAROLD." 

It is, I think, a clever poem, but gives no 
good sjrmptom of the writer's heart or morals; 
his hero, notwithstanding the affected antiquity 
of the style in some parts, is a modem man 
of fashion and fortune, worn out and satiated 
with the pursuits of dissipation, and although 
there is a caution against it in the preface, you 
cannot for your soul avoid concluding that 
the author, as he gives an account of his own 
travels, is also doing so in his own character. 
Now, really this is too bad ; Vice ought to 
be a little more modest, and it must require 
impudence at least equal to the noble Lord's 
o^er powers, to claim Sjrmpathy gravely for 
the ennui arising from his being tired of his 
wassailers and his paramours. There is a 
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monstrous deal of conceit in it too, for it is 
informing the inferior part of the world that 
their little old fashioned scruples of limita- 
tion are not worthy of his regard, while his 
fortune and possessions are such as to have 
put all sorts of gratifications too much in hia 
power to afford him any pleasure. Yet with 
all his conceit and assurance, there is much 
poetical merit in the hook. 

IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR. 

The poverty of the Irish is not exaggerated 
— ^neither is their wit — ^nor their good humour 
— ^nof their whimsical absurdity — nor their 
courage. — ^WiT. — " I gave a fellow a shilling 
on some occasion when sixpence was the fee ! 
Remember you owe me sixpence, Pat!" — 
" May your honour live till I pay you !" There 
was courtesy as well as art in this, and all the 
clothes on Pat's back would have been dearly 
bought by the sirni in question. — Humour.— 
There is perpetual kindness in the Irish cabin 
— butter-milk, potatoes — a stool is offered, or 
a stone is rolled that your honour may sit 
down and be out of the smoke, and those who 
beg every where else seem desirous to exercise 
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free hospitality in their own houses. Their 
natural disposition is turned to gaiety and 
happiness — while a Scotchman is thinking 
ahout the term day^ or, if easy on that subject, 
about hell in the next world — while an En- 
glishman \a making a little hell in the present, 
because his muffin is not well roasted — ^Pat*s 
mind is always turned to fun and ridicule. 
They are terribly excitable to be sure, and 
will murder you on slight suspicion, and find 
out next day that it was all a mistake, and 
that it was not yourself they meant to kill at 
all, at all. 

CHARACTER OF OLIVER CROMWELL. 

The figure of Oliver Cromwell was, as is 
generally known, in no way prepossessing. He 
was of middle stature, strong and coarsely 
made, with harsh and severe features, indica- 
tive, however, of much natural sagacity and 
depth of thought. His eyes were grey and 
piercing, his nose too large in proportion to 
his other features, and of a reddish hue. His 
manner of speaking, when he had the purpose 
to make himself distinctly understood, was 
energetic and forcible, though neither graceful 
nor eloquent. No man could on such occasion 
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put his meaning into fewer and more decisive 
words. But where, as it often happened, he had 
a mind to play the orator, for the benefit of peo- 
ple's ears without enlightening the understand- 
ing, Cromwell was wont to invest his meaning, 
or that which seemed to be his meaning, in such 
a mist of words, surrounding it with so many 
exclusions and exceptions, and fortifying it 
with such a labyrinth of parentheses, thaty 
though one of the most shrewd men in Eng- 
land, he was, perhaps, the most unintelligible 
speaker that ever perplexed an audience. It 
has been long since said by the historian, that 
a collection of the Protector's speeches would 
make, with a few exceptions, the most nonsen- 
sical book in the world ; but he ought to have 
added, that nothing could be more nervous, 
concise, or intelligible, than what he really 
intended should be understood. 

It was also remarked of Cromwell, that 
though bom of a good family, both by father 
and mother, and although he had the usual 
opportunities of education and breeding con- 
nected with such an advantage, the fanatic 
democratic ruler could never acquire, or else 
disdained to practise, the courtesies usually 
exercised among the higher classes in their 
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intercourse with each other. His demeanour 
was so hlunt as sometimes might be termed 
clownish; yet there was in his language and 
manner, a force and energy corresponding to 
his character, which impressed awe, if it did 
not impose respect; and there were even times 
when that dark and subtle spirit expanded 
itself so as almost to conciliate affection. The 
turn for humour which displayed itself by 
fits, was broad, and of a low, and sometimes 
practical character. Something there was in 
his disposition congenial to that of his fellow- 
countrymen ; a contempt of folly* a hatred of 
affectation, and a dislike of ceremony, which, 
joined to the strong intrinsic qualities of sense 
and courage, made him in many respects not 
an unfit representative of the democracy of 
England. 

His religion must always be a matter of 
much doubt, and probably of doubt which he 
himself could hardly have cleared up. Un- 
questionably there was a time in his hfe when 
he was sincerely enthusiastic, and when his 
natural temper, slightly subject to hypochon- 
dria, was strongly agitated by the same fanati- 
cism which influenced so many persons of the 
time. On the other hand, there were periods 
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during his political career, when we certainly 
do him no injustice in charging him with 
hypocritical affectation. We shall probably 
judge him, and others of the same age, most 
truly, if we suppose that their religious pro- 
fessions were partly influential in their own 
breast, partly assumed in compliance with their 
own interest. And so ingenious is the human 
heart in deceiving itself as well as others jr 
that it is probable neither Cromwell himself, 
nor those making similar pretensions to dis- 
tinguished piety, could exactly have fixed the 
point at which their enthusiasm terminated, and 
their hypocrisy commenced ; or rather, it was 
a point not fixed in itself, but fluctuating with 
the state of health, of good or bad fortune, of 
high or low spirits, affecting the individual at 
the period. 

• NOVEL-WRITING. 

Force of character, strength of expression, 
felicity of contrast and situation, a well con- 
structed plot, in which the development is at 
once natural and imexpected, and where the 
interest is kept uniformly alive, till summed 
up by the catastrophe— all then are re- 

M 
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quisites as essential to tiie labour of the no- 
velist as to that of the dramatist, and, indeed, 
appear to comprehend the smn of the quali- 
ties necessary to success in both depart- 
ments. 

PECULIAR CHARACTER OF NOVEL-WRITINO. 

It is the object of the novel-writer to place 
before the reader as fiill and accurate a repre- 
sentation of the events which he relates, as can 
be done by the mere force of an excited ima- 
gination, without the assistance of material 
objects. His sole appeal is made to the world 
of fancy and of ideas, and in this consists his 
strength and his weakness, his poverty and his 
wealth. He cannot, like the painter, present 
a visible and tan^ble representation of his 
towns and his woods, his palaces and his 
castles; but by awakening the imagination of 
a congenial reader j he places b^ore his mind's 
eye, landscapes fairer than those of Claude, 
and wilder than those of Salvator. He cannot, 
'like the dramatist, present, before our living 
eyes, the heroes of former days, or the beauti- 
ful creations of his own fancy, embodied in the 
grace and majesty of Kemble, or of Siddons; 
but he can teach his readers to conjure up 
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forma even more dignified and beautiful than 
theirs. The same difference follows him 
through every branch of his art. The author 
of a novel, in short, has neither stage nor 
scene-painter, nOr company of comedians, nor 
dresses, nor wardrobe. Words, applied with 
the best of his skill, must supply all that these 
bring to the assistance of the dramatist. Action, 
and tone, and gesture, the smile of the lover, 
the frown of the tyrant, the grimace of the 
buffoon — all must be told, for nothing can be 
shown. Thus the very dialogue becomes 
mixed with the narration; for he must not only 
tell what the characters actually said, in which 
his task is the same as that of the dramatic 
author, but 'must also describe the tone, the 
look, the gesture, with which their speech was 
accompanied; telling, in short, all which, in the 
drama, it becomes the province ^of the actor 
to express. It must, therefore, frequently 
happen, that the author best qualified for a 
province in which all depends on the commu- 
nication of his own ideas and feelings to the 
reader, without any intervening medium, may 
fall short of the skill necessary to adapt his 
compositions to the medium of the stage, 
where the very qualities most excellent in a 
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novelist are out of place, and an impediment 
to success. 

THE DRAMA. 

The drama speaks to the eye and the ear, 
and when it ceases to address these bodilj 
organs, and would exact from a theatrical 
audience that exercise of the imagination which 
is necessary to follow forth, and embody cir* 
cumstances neither spoken nor exhibited, 
there is an immediate failure though it 
may be the failure, of a man of genius. 
Hence it follows, that though a good acting 
play may be made by selecting a plot and cha- 
racters from a novel, yet scarce any effort of 
genius could render a play into a narrative 
romance. In the former case, the author has 
only to contract the events within the space 
necessary for representation, to chuse the most 
striking characters, and to exhibit them in the 
most forcible contrast, discard from the dia« 
logue whatever*is redundant or]tediou8, and so 
dramatise the whole. But we know not any 
effort of genius which could successfully insert 
into a good play, those accessaries of descrip- 
tion and delineation which are necessary to 
dilate it into a readable novel. 
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EFFECTS OF NOVELS. 

The professed moral of, a piece is usually 
what the reader is least interested in ; it is 
like the mendicant who cripples after some 
splendid and gay procession, and in vain 
solicits the attention of those who have heen 
gazing upon it. Excluding from consideration 
those infamous works which address them- 
selves directly to awakening the grosser pas- 
sions of our nature, we are inclined to think 
the worst evil to he apprehended from the 
perusal of novels is, that the hahit is apt to 
generate an indisposition to' real history and 
useful literature ; and that the hest which can 
he hoped is, that they may somietimes instruct 
the youthful mind hy real pictures of life, and 
sometimes awaken their better feelings and 
sympathies by 8tream8X)f generous sentiments 
and tales of fictitious woe. Beyond this pointy 
they are a mere elegance, a luxury contrived 
for the amusement of polished life, and the 
gratification of that half love of litieratu're, 
which pervades all ranks in an advanced stage 
of society, and are read much more for amuse- 
ment than with the least hope of deriving in- 
struction firom them. The vices and follies 

M 3 
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of Tom Jones are those which the world soon 
teaches to all who enter on the career of llfe» 
and to which society iSfUnhappiljy but too in- 
dulgent ; nor do we believe that in any one 
instance the perusal of Fielding's novel has 
added one libertine to the large list, who 
would not have been such had it never crossed 
the press. And it is with concern we add 
our sincere belief, that the fine picture of 
frankness and generosity, exhibited in that 
fictitious character, has had as few imitatora 
as the career of his follies. Let it not be sup- 
posed that we are indifferent to morality be- 
cause we treat with scorn that affectation, 
which, while in common life, it connives at 
the open practice of libertinism, pretends to 
detest the memory of an author who painted 
life as it was with all its shades, and, more 
than all, the lights which it occasionally ex- 
hibits to relieve them. 

MARRIAGE. 

Marriage is at once the institution of civi^ 
society most favourable to religion and good 
order, and that which, in its consequences, 
forms the most marked distinction between 
man and the lower animals. 
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All the influence which women enjoy in 
society — their right to the exercise of that 
maternal care which forms the first and most 
indelihle species of education — the wholesome 
and mitigating restraint which they possess 
over the passions of mankind — their power 
of protecting us when young, and cheering us 
when old — depend so entirely upon their per- 
sonal purity, and the charm which it casts 
around them, that to insinuate a doubt of its 
real value is wilfully to remove the broadest 
comer stone on which civil society rests, with 
all its benefits and with all its comforts. 

HUMAN PERFECTIBILITY. 

Let each reader ask his own bosom whether 
it were possible for him to hold an unaltered 
tenor of moral and virtuous conduct, did he 
guppose that to himself alone he was respon- 
sible, and that his own reason, a judge so pecu- 
liarly subject to be bribed, blinded, and im- 
posed upon by the sophistry with which the 
human mind can gloss over those actions to 
which human passions so strongly impel us, 
was the idtimate judge of his actions? Let 
each reader ask the question of his own con« 
science, and if he can honestly and conscien- 
tiously answer in the affirmative, he is either 
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tkat faultless monster which the world never 
saw, or he deceives himself as grossly as the 
poor devotee, who, referring his course of con- 
duct to the action of some supposed internal 
inspiration, conceives himself, upon a different 
ground, incapable of crime even when he is in 
the very act of committing it. 

NOVEL-WRITERS. 

Every successful novelist must be more or 
less a poet, even although he may never have 
written a line of verse. The quality of ima- 
gination is absolutely indispensable to him ; 
his accurate, powers of examining and em- 
bodying human character and human passion, 
as well as the external face of nature, is not 
less essential ; and the talent of describing well 
what he feels with acuteness, added to the 
above requisites, goes far to complete the 
poetic character. 

SMOLLETT'S WRITINGS. 

Smollett (notwithstanding the general opi- 
nion denies that quality to his countr3rmen) 
excels in broad and ludicrous humour. His 
fancy seems to run riot, in accumulating ridi- 
culous circumstances one upon another, to 
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the utter destruction of all power of gravity; 
and perhaps no books ever written have ex- 
cited such peals of inextinguishable laughter 
as those of Smollett. The descriptions which 
affect us thus powerfully, border sometimes 
upon what is called farce or caricature ; but 
if it be the highest praise of pathetic composi- 
tion that it draws forth tears why should it 
not be esteemed the greatest excellence of the 
ludicrous that it compels laughter ? The one 
tribute is at least as genuine an expression of 
natural feeling as the other ; and he who can 
read the calamities of Trunnion and Hatchway, 
when run away with by their mettled steeds, 
or the inimitable absurdities of the feast of the 
ancients, without a good hearty burst of honest 
laughter, must be well qualified to look sad 
and gentlemanlike with Lord Chesterfield or 
Master Stephen. 

NELSON. 

It is twenty years and upwards since that 
glorious day. But the feelings of deep sorrow, 
mingled with those of exaltation, with which 
we first heard the tidings of the battle of 
Trafalgar, still agitate our bosoms, as we re- 
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cord that Nelson, the darling of Britain, 
bought with his life this last and decided tri- 
umph over his country's enemies. A Briton 
himself in every word and thought, the dis- 
charge of a sailor's duty, according to his idea, 
was a debt involving every feat which the 
most exalted bravery could perform, and every 
risk which the extremity of danger could pre- 
sent. The word to which he attached such an 
unlimited meaning was often in his mouth; the 
idea never, we believe, absent from his mind. 
His last signal intimated that England ex- 
pected every man to do his duty. His first 
words on entering the action were, " T thank 
the great Disposer of events for this great op- 
portunity of doing my duty^^* and with his 
last departing breath, he was distinctly heard 
to repeat the same pious and patriotic senti- 
ment, "I thank God, I have done my duty." 
That duty was indeed performed, even to the 
utmost extent of his own comprehensive inter- 
pretation of the phrase. The good servant of 
his country slept not before his task was ful- 
filled ; for by the victory in which he fell, the 
naval force of the enemy was destroyed, and 
the threat of invasion silenced for ever. 
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JOSEPH BUONAPARTE. 

He was a good man, who often strove to 
moderate the fits of violence to which his bro- 
ther gave way. In society, he was accom- 
plished and amiable, fond of letters, and, 
though not possessed of anything approaching 
his brother's high qualifications, had yet good 
judgment as well as good inclinations. Had 
he continued King of Naples, it is probable he 
might have been as fortunate as Louis in con- 
ciliating the respect of his subjects; but his 
transference to Spain was fatal to his reputation. 

MURAT. 

Murat was particularly distinguished as a 
cavalry ofiicer ; his handsome person, accom- 
plished horsemanship, and daring bravery at 
the head of his squadrons, procured him the 
title of Le Beau Sahreur, Out of the field 
of battle, he was but a weak man, liable to be 
duped by his own vanity and the flattery of 
those around him. He affected a theatrical 
foppery in dress, which rather evinced a fan- 
tastic love of finery than good taste; and hence 
he was sometimes called King Franconi, from 
the celebrated mountebank of that name. 
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THB DUKB D*£NGHI£N. 

This prince of the house of Bourbon, the des- 
tined inheritor of the name of the great Conde, 
was, in the flower of youth, handsome, brave, 
and high-minded. He had been distinguished 
for his courage in the emigrant army, which 
his grandfather commanded. He gained, by 
his valour, the battle of Bortsheun ; and when 
his army, to whom the French Republicans 
showed no quarter, desired to execute repri- 
sals on their prisoners, he threw himself among 
them to prevent their violence. " These men," 
he said, " are Frenchmen — ^they are imfortu- 
nate — I place them imder the guardianship of 
your honour and your humanity." Such was 
the princely youth whose name was written in 
bloody characters in Napoleon's history.] 

THE ACCESSION OF BUONAPARTEL 

Buonaparte's accession to the empire was 
proclaimed with the greatest pomp, without 
waiting to enquire whether the people approved 
of his promotion or otherwise. The procla- 
mation was coldly received, even by the 
populace, and excited little enthusiasm. It 
seemed, according to some writers, as if the 
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shades of D' Enghien and Fichegru had heen 
present invisibly, and spread a damp over the 
ceremony. The Emperor was received by the 
soldiers with more warmth. He visited the 
encampments at Boulogne, with the intention, 
apparently, of receiving such an acknowledg- 
ment from the troops as was paid by the 
ancient Franks to their Monarchs, when they 
elevated them on their bucklers. Seated on 
an iron chair, said to have belonged to King 
Dagobert, he took his place between two im- 
mense camps, and having before him the 
channel and the hostile coasts of England. 
The weather, we have been assured, had been 
tempestuous, but no sooner had the Emperor 
assumed his seat, to receive the homage of his 
shouting host, than the sky cleared, and the 
wind dropped, retaining just breath sufficient 
gently to wave the banners. Even the ele- 
ments seemed to acknowledge the imperial 
dignity, all save the sea, which rolled as care- 
lessly to the feet of Napoleon as it had for- 
merly done towards those of Canute the Dane. 

POPULAR RIOHTa 

The rights of a free people are theirs to 
enjoy, but not theirs to alienate or surrender, 

N 
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The people are in this respect like minors, to 
whom law assures their property, but invests 
them with no title to give it away or consume 
it; the national privileges are an estate en- 
tailed from generation to generation, and they 
can neither be the subject of gift, exchange, 
nor surrender, by those who enjoy the usu- 
fruct or temporary possession of them. No 
man is lord even of his own person, to the 
effect of surrendering his life or limbs to the 
mercy of another ; the contract of the mer- 
chant of Venice would now be held null from 
the beginning in any court of justice in 
Europe. 

APOLOGY FOR BUONAPARTE. 

An apology, or rather a palliation of Buo- 
naparte's usurpation, has been set up by him- 
self, and his more ardent admirers, and we 
are desirous of giving it all the weight which 
it shall be found to deserve. They have said, 
and with great reason, that Buonaparte, viewed 
in his general conduct, was no selfish usurper, 
and that the mode in which he acquired his 
power was gilded over by the use which he 
made of it. This is true, for we will not 
under-rate the merits which Napoleon thus 
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acquired, by observing that shrewd politicians 
have been of opinion, that sovereigns who 
have a questionable right to their authority, 
are compelled, were it but for their own sakes, 
to govern in such a manner as to make the 
country feel its advantage in submitting to 
their government. We grant willingly, that 
in much of his internal administration, Buona- 
parte showed that he desired to have no ad- 
vantage separate from that of France ; that 
he conceived her interests to be connected 
with his own glory; that he expended his 
wealth in ornamenting the empire, and not 
upon objects more immediately connected 
with himself. We have no doubt that he 
had more pleasure in seeing treasures of art 
added to the Museiun, than in hanging them 
on the walls of his own palace ; and that he 
spoke truly, when asserting that he grudged 
Josephine the expensive plants with which she 
decorated her residence at Malmaison, because 
her taste interfered with the prosperity of the 
public botanical garden of Paris. We allow, 
therefore, that Buonaparte fully identified 
himself with the country which he had ren- 
dered his patrimony ; and that while it should 
be called by his name, he was desirous of in- 
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vesting it with as much external splendour, 
and as much internal prosperity, as his gigan. 
tic schemes were able to compass^ No doubt 
it may be said, so completely was the country 
identified with its ruler, that as France had 
nothing but what belonged to its Emperor, he 
was, in fact, improving his own estate when he 
advanced her public works, and could no 
more be said to lose sight of his own interest 
than a private gentleman does, who neglects 
his garden to ornament his park. But it is not 
fair to press the motives of human nature to 
their last retreat, in which something like a 
taint of self-interest may so often be dis- 
covered. It is enough to reply, that the 
selfishness which embraces the interests of a 
whole kingdom, is of a kind so liberal, so ex- 
tended, and so refined, as to be closely allied 
to patriotism ; and that the good intentions 
of Buonaparte towards that France over which 
he reigned with despotic sway, can be no 
more doubted than the affections of an arbi. 
trary father, whose object it is to make his son 
prosperous and happy, to which he annexes, 
as the only condition, that he shall be im- 
plicitly obedient to every tittle of his will. 
The misfortune is, however, that arbitrary power 
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is in itself a faculty which, whether exercised 
over a kingdom, or in the bosom of a family, 
is apt to be used with caprice rather than judg- 
ment, and becomes a snare to those who pos- 
sess ity as well as a burden to those over whom 
it extends* A father, for example^ seeks the 
happiness of his son, while he endeavours to 
assure his fortunes, by compelling him to 
enter into a mercenary and reluctant marriage ; 
and Buonaparte conceived himself to be bene- 
fiting as well as aggrandising France, when, 
preferring the splendour of conquest to the 
blessings of peace, he led the flower of her 
young men to perish in foreign fields, and 
finally was the means of her being delivered 
up, drained of her population, to the mercy of 
the foreign invaders, whose resentment his 
ambition had provoked. ♦ * ♦ 

It was part of Buonaparte's character to 
seize, with ready precision, upon general ideas 
of improvement. Wherever he came, he 
formed plans of important public works, many 
of which never existed but in the bulletin. 
Having issued his general orders, he was apt 
to hold them as executed. It was impossible 
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to do all himself, or even to overlook those to 
whom the details were committed. There were, 
therefore, many magnificent schemes com- 
menced under feelings of the moment, which 
were left unfinished for want of funds; or 
perhaps they only regarded some points of 
local interest; and there were many adopted 
that were forgotten amid the hurry of affairs, 
or postponed till the moment of peace, which 
was never to appear during his reign. 

Buonaparte's views towards the improvement 
of his empire were hroad, clear-sighted, and 
public-spirited ; and we think it probable, that 
had his passion for war been a less predomi- 
nant point in his character, his care, applied 
to the objects of peace, would have done as 
much for France as Augustus did for Rome- 
Still it must be added, that having bereft his 
country of her freedom, and proposing to 
transmit the empire, like his own patrimony, 
to his heirs, the evil which he had done to 
France was as permanent as his system of 
government ; while the benefits which he had 
conferred on her, to whatever extent they 
might have been realized, must have been 
dependent on his own life, and the character 
of his successor. 
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AUSTRIA AND PRUSSIA. 

The empire of Austria combines in itself 
several large kingdoms, the undisturbed and 
undisputed dominions of a common sovereign, 
to whose sway they have been long accus- 
tomed, and towards whom they nourish the 
same sentiments of loyalty which their fathers 
entertained to the ancient princes of the same 
house. Austria's natural authority, therefore, 
rested, and now rests, on this broad and solid 
base — ^the general and rooted attachment of the 
people to their prince, and their identification 
of his interests with their own. 

Prussia had also her native provinces, in 
which her authority was hereditaiy, and where 
the affection, loyalty, and patriotism of the 
inhabitants, were natural qualities which fa- 
thers transmitted to their sons. But a large 
part of her dominions consist of late acquisi- 
tions, obtained at different times by the arms 
or policy of the great Frederick ; and thus her 
territories, made up of a number of small and 
distant states, want geographical breadth, while 
their disproportioned length stretches, accord- 
ing to Voltaire's well-known simile, like a pair 
of garters across the map of Europe. It fol- 
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lows as a natural consequence, that a long time 
must intervene betwixt the formation of such 
a kingdom, and the amalgamation of its com- 
ponent petrtSi differing in laws, manners, and 
usages, into one compact and solid monarchy, 
having respect and affection to their king, as 
the common head, and regard to each other 
as members of the same community. It will 
require generations to pass away ere a king^^ 
dom so artificially composed can be cemented 
into unity and strength, and the tendency to 
remain disunited is greatly increased by the 
disadvantages of its geographical situation. 

INEFFICIENCY OF THE BERLIN DECREES AGAINST 
BRITISH COMMERCE* 

The attempt to annihilate commerce re- 
sembled that of a child who tries to stop with 
his hand the stream of an artificial fountain, 
which escapes in a hundred partial jets fi:om 
under his palm and between his fingers. The 
geniu» of commerce, Uke a second Proteus, 
assumed every variety of shape, in order to 
elude the imperial interdiction, and all maimeir 
of evasions were practised for that purpose. 
False papers, false certificates, false bills of 
lading, were devised, and these frauds were 
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overlooked in the sea- ports, by the very agents 
of the police, and custom-house-officers, to 
whom the execution of the decrees was com< 
mitted. Douanniers, magistrates, generals, and 
prefects, nay, some of the kindred princes of 
the house of Napoleon, were well-pleased to 
listen to the still small voice of their own in- 
terest, rather than to his authoritative com* 
mands; and the British commerce, though 
charged with heavy expenses, continued tp 
dourish in spite of the continental system. 

THE RUSSIAN SOLDIERY. 

The Russians are peculiarly distinguished 
for possessing that powerful and individual 
feeling, a strong national character, wliich in- 
duces the soldier to resist to the last moment, 
even when resistance can only assure him of 
revenge. They are still the same Russians, of 
whom Frederick the Great said, ''that he 
could kill, but not defeat them ;" they are also 
strong of constitution, and are accustomed 
from their earliest life to spare nourishment 
and hardship^in a word, they form the sole 
instance in Europe of an army, the privates of 
which are semi-barbarians, with the passions, 
courage, love of war, and devotion to their 
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country, which are found in the earlier periods 
of society ; while the education received by 
their superior officers places them on a level 
with those of any other nation. That of the 
inferior regimental officers is too much n^-. 
lected, but they are naturally brave, kind . to 
the common soldier, and united among them- 
selves like a family of brothers — attributes 
which go far to compensate the want of infor- 
mation. Among the higher officers are some 
of the best-informed men in Europe. The 
service of the cavalry is less natmral to the 
Bussian than that of infantry, but their horse- 
regiments are nevertheless well trained, and 
have uniformly behaved well. 

BUONAPARTE'S PREDOMINATING VICE. 

All the power which Buonaparte possessed 
seemed only valuable in his eyes as it afforded 
him the means of getting as much more; and 
like a sanguine said eager gamester, he went 
on doubling his stakes at every throw, till the 
tide of fortune, which had so long nm in his 
favour, at length turned against him,, and his 
ruin was total. His ruling and predominating 
vice was ambition — we would have called it 
his only one, did not ambition, when of a 
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character intensely selfish, include so many 
others. 

THE ENGLISH PRESS. 

In England we are so much accustomed to 
see characters the most unimpeachable, nay, 
the most venerable, assailed by the daily press, 
that we account the individual guilty of folly, 
who, if he be innocent of giving cause to the 
scandal, takes it to heart more than a passen- 
ger would mind the barking of a dog that 
yelps at every passing sound. But this is a 
sentiment acquired partly by habit, partly by 
our knowledge that unsubstantiated scandal of 
this sort makes no impression on the public 
mind. Such indifference cannot be expected 
on the part of foreigners, who, in this parti- 
cular, resemble horses introduced from neigh- 
bouring countries into the precincts of forest 
districts, that are liable to be stung into mad- 
ness by a peculiar species of gad-fly, to which 
the race bred in the country are from habit 
almost totally indifferent. \ 

If it be thus with foreigners in general, it 
must be supposed that from natural impatience 
of censure, as well as rendered susceptible and 
irritable by his course of xminterrupted sue- 
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cessy Napoleon Buonaparte must have winced 
under the anunated and sustained attacks 
upon his person and government, which ap- 
peared in the English newspapers, and Pel- 
tier's jlmbigu. He attached at all times 
much importance to the influence of the press^ 
which in Paris he had taken under his own 
especial superintendence, and for which he 
himself often condescended to compose oc 
correct paragraphs. To he assailed, there~ 
fore, hy the whole body of British news* 
papers, almost as numerous as their navy, 
seems to have provoked him to the extremity 
of his patience ; and resentment of these at- 
tacks aggravated his hostile sentiments against 
England. 

NAPOLEON'S IMPETUOUS ART. 

It has been averred by those who had best 
Opportunity to know Buonaparte,, that the fits 
of violent passion which he sometimes dis- 
played, were less the buirsts of unrepvessed 
and constitutional irritabiUty, than means pre- 
viously calculated upon to intimidate and 
astound those with whom he was treating at 
the time* 
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TOUSSAINT L'OUVERTURE, 

Nothing official was ever learned concern* 
tog the fate of Toussaint L'Ouverture, further 
than that he was imprisoned in the Castle of 
Toux, in Tranche Compte, where the unhappy 
African fell a victim to the severity of an Al- 
pine climate^ to which he was unaccustomed ; 
and the privations of a close confinement. 
The deed has heen often quoted and referred 
to, as one of the worst actions of Buonaparte ; 
who ought, if not in justice, in generosity at 
least, to have had compassion on a man whose 
fortunes hore, in many respects, a strong simi- 
larity to his own. It afforded hut too strong 
a proof, that though humanity was often in 
Napoleon's mouth, and sometimes displayed 
in his actions, yet, its maxims were seldom 
found sufficient to protect those whom he dis- 
liked or feared, from the fate which tyranny 
most willingly assigns to its victims — that of 
being silently removed from the living world, 
and inclosed in their prison as in a tomb, &om 
which no complaints can be heard ; and where 
they are to await the slow approach of death, 
like men who are literally buried alive. 

THE INVASION OF ENGLAND. 

While talk ins; of the miscarriage of the plan 

o 
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of the invasion of England, Napoleon gravely 
exclaimed to Las Cases, *^ And yet, the oh« 
stacles which made me fail were not of human 
origin — they were the works of the elements. 
In the south the sea undid my plans, — ^in the 
north it was the conflagration of Moscow, the 
snows and ice, that destroyed me. Thus, 
water, air, fire,— all Nature, in short, have been 
the enemies of an universal regeneration, com-* 
manded by Nature herself. The problems of 
Providence are inscrutable." 

Independent of the presumptuousness of 
expressions by which an individual being, of 
the first-rate talents, doubtless, but yet bom of 
a woman, seems to raise himself above the 
rest of his species, and deem himself uncon- 
querable, save by elemental resistance, the 
inaccuracy of the reasoning is worth remark-^ 
ing. Was it the sea which prevented his cross- 
ing to England ; or was it the English ships 
and sailors ? He might as well have affirmed 
that the hill of Mount St. John, and the wood 
of Soignies, and not the army of Wellington, 
were the obstacles which prevented him from 
marching to Brussels. 

GENERAL MOBBAU. 

If Moreau's campaigns were inferior to thos^ 
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of Buonaparte, in the lightning^ike brilliancy 
and celerity of their operations, and in the 
boldness of combination on which they were 
founded, they were executed at smaller loss 
to his troops, and less calculated to expose 
him to disastrous consequences if they chanced 
to miscarry. Moreau was no less celebrated 
for his retreat through the defiles of the Black 
Forest, in 1796, than for the splendid and de- 
cisive victory of Hohenlinden. 

Moreau*s natural temper was mild, gentle, 
and accessible to persuasion— a man of great 
abilities, certainly, but scarcely displaying the 
bold and decisive character which he ought 
to possess, who, in such times as we write of, 
aspires to place himself at the head of a fac- 
tion in the state. He was the son of a lawyer 
of Bretagne, and in every respect a man who 
had risen by the Revolution. He was not, 
therefore, natiurally inclined towards the Bour- 
bons ; but his marriage with a lady who en- 
tertained sentiments favourable to the Bour- 
bons, seems to have gone some length in de- 
ciding his political opinions. 
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NELSON AND PITT. 

To mute and to material things, 
New life revolving summer brings ; 
Tiie genial call dead Nature hears^ 
And in her glory re.appears. 
But oh ! my country^s wintry state. 
What second spring shall renovate ? 
What powerful call shall bid arise 
The buried warlike, and the wise? 
The mind that thought for Britain's weal ; 
The land that grasped the victor steel. 
The vernal sun new life bestows, 
Even on the meanest flower that blows ; 
But vainly, vainly, may he shine. 
Where Glory weeps o'er Nelson's shrine ; 
And vainly pierce the solemn gloom 
That shrouds, Pitt, thy hallowed tomb ! 

Deep graved in every Briton's heart, 

O never let those names depart ! 

Say to your sons — Lo ! here his grave 

Who victor died on Gadite wave. 

To him, as to the burning levin, 

Sho r ty brigh t, resistless course was given ; 

Where'er his country's foes were found, 

Was heard the fatal thunder's sound ; 
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Till burst the bolt on yonder shore ; 

Rolled, blazed, destroyed — and was no more. 

Nor mourn ye less his perished worth. 
Who bade the conqueror go forth ; 
And launched that thunder-bolt of war, 
On Egypt, Hafnia, Trafalgar; 
Who, bom to guide such high emprize. 
For Britain's weal was early wise ; 
Alas ! to whom the Almighty gave. 
For Britain's sins, an early grave. 
His worth who, in his mightiest hour, 
A bauble held the pride of power. 
Spumed at the sordid lust of pelf, 
And served his Albion for herself. 

Oh, think how to his latest day. 

When Death, just hovering, claimed his prey ! 

With Palinure's unalter'd wood, 

Firm at his dangerous post he stood ; 

Each call for needful rest repelled, 

With dying hand the rudder held ; 

Till in his fall, with fateful sway. 

The steerage of the realm gave way ! 

Still, while on Britain's thousand plains. 

One impoUuted church remains ; 

o3 
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Whose peaceful bells ne'er sent around 
The bloody tocsin's maddening sound ; 
But still upon the hallowed day. 
Convoke the swains to prabe and pray ; 
While faith and civil peace are dear, 
Grace this cold marble with a tear. 
He, vfho preserved them, Pitt, lies here, 

FOX. 

Nor yet suppress the generous sigh, 
Because his rival slumbers nigh ; 
Nor be thy requiescat dumb, 
Lest it be said o'er Fox's tomb. 
For talents mourn, untimely lost, 
When best employed, and wanted most 
Mourn genius high, and lore profoimd, 
And wit that loved to play, not wound ; 
And all the reasoning powers divine. 
To penetrate, resolve, combine ; 
And feelings keen, and fancy's glow — 
They sleep with him who sleeps below : 
And if thoii moum'st they could not save 
From error him that owns this grave. 
Be every harsher thought suppressed, 
And sacred be the last long rest, ^ 
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*- 

EFFECTS OF DANGER. 

Danger, long travel, want, or woe, 

Soon change the form that best we know ; 

For deadly fear can time outgo, 

And blaimch at once the hair. 
Hard toil can roughen form and face. 
And want can quench the eye's bright grace. 
Nor does old age a wrinkle trace 

More deeply than despair. 

EARLY ASSOCIATIONS. 

But say, my Erskine, hast thou weighed 
That secret power by all obeyed, 
Which warps not less the passive mind ; 
Its source concealed, or undefined ; 
Whether an impulse, that has birth, 
Soon as the infant wakes on earth, 
One with our feelings and our powers. 
And rather part of us than ours ; 
Or whether fitlier termed, the swaj 
Of habit formed in early day ? 
However derived, its force confessed, 
Bules with despotic sway the breast ; 
And drags us on by viewless chain. 
While taste and reason plead in vain. 
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Look east, and ask the Belgian why. 
Beneath Batavia's sultry sky. 
He seeks not, eager to inhale, 
The freshness of the mountain gale ; 
Content to rear his whitened wall 
Beside the dark and dull canal f 
He'll say, from youth he loved to see 
The white sail gliding hy the tree; 
Or see yon weather-beaten hind. 
Whose sluggish herds before him wind ; 
Whose tattered plaid and rugged cheek 
His northern clime and kindred speak. 
Through £ngland*s laughing meads he goes, 
And Ijigland's wealth around him flows. 
Ask if it would content him well. 
At ease in these gay plains to dwell ; 
Where hedge-rows spread a verdant screen. 
And spires and forests intervene ; 
And the neat cottage peeps between? 
No ! not for these will he exchange 
His dark Lochaber*s boundless range : 
Not for faif Devon's meads forsake 
Ben Nevis grey and Garry's lake. 

SCOTTISH SONOS. 

The air he chose was wild and sad ; 
Such have I heard, in Scottish land^ 
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Rise from the busy harvest band. 
When falls before the mountaineer. 
On lowland plains, the ripened ear. 
Now one shrill voice the notes prolong, — 
Now a wild chorus swells the song. 
Oft have I listened and stood still, 
As it came softened up the hill ; 
And deemed it the lament of men 
Who languished for their native glen ; 
And thought how sad would be such sound 
On Susquehana's swampy ground, 
Kentucky's wood-encumbered brake, 
Or wild Ontario's boundless lake ; 
Where heart-sick exiles, in the strain, 
Becalled fair Scotland's hills again ! 

REMORSE. 

High minds of native pride and force. 
Most deeply feel thy pangs, Remorse ! 
Fear, for their scourge, mean villains have ; 
Thou art the torturer of the brave. 
Yet, fatal strength they boast to steel 
Their minds to bear the wounds they feel ; 
Even while they writhe beneath the smart 
Of civil conflict in the heart. 
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CONSCIOUS GUILT. 

Marmion, whose steady heart and eye 
Ne'er changed in worst extremity— 
Marmion, whose soul could scantly brook. 
Even from his kmg, a haughty look ; 
Whose accent of command controlled 
In camps the boldest of the bold — 
Thought, look, and utterance failed him now; 
Fallen was his glance, and fluahed his brow : 

For either in the tone, 
Or something in the Palmer's look. 
So full upon his conscience strook. 

That answer he found none. 
Thus oft it haps, that when within 
They shrink at sense of secret sin, 

A feather daunts the brave; 
A fool's wild speech confounds the wise. 
And proudest princes veil their eyes 

Before their meanest slave. 

WOMAN. 

0, woman ! in our hours of ease 
Uncertainy coy, and hard to please, 
And variable as the shade 
By the light quivering aspen made ; 
When pain and anguish wring the brow, 
A ministering angel thou !JJ 
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OSSIAN'S F0KM8. 

Ossian's poems have more channs for youth 
than for more advanced age. The eternal re- 
petition of the same ideas and imagery, how- 
ever heautiful in themselves, is apt to pall 
upon the reader whose taste has hecome some- 
what fastidious ; and, although their authen- 
ticity ought not to be confounded with that of 
their literary merit, yet scepticism on that 
head takes away their claim for indulgence 
as the productions of a barbarous and remote 
age; and, what is perhaps more natural, it 
destroys the feeling of reality which we should 
otherwise combine with our sentiments of ad- 
miration. As for the great dispute, I should 
be no Scotchman if I had not very atten- 
tively considered it at some period of my stu- 
dies ; and, indeed, I have gone some lengths 
in my researches, for I have beside me trans, 
lations of some twenty or thirty of the un- 
questioned originals of Ossian's poems. After 
making every allowance for the disadvantages 
of a literal translation, and the possible de- 
basement which these now collected may have 
suffered in the great and violent change which 
the Highlands have undergone since the 
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researches of Macpherson, I am compelled to 
admit, that incalculably the greater part of 
the English Ossian must be ascribed to Mac- 
pherson himself; and that his whole intro- 
ductions, notes, &c., are an absolute tissue of 
forgeries. 

BOOKSELLERS AND AUTHORS. 

A bookseller publishes twenty books, in 
hopes of hitting upon a good speculation; as 
a person buys a parcel of shares in a lottery, 
in hopes of getting a prize. Thus the road is 
open to all, and if the successful candidate is 
a little fleeced in order to form petty prizes to 
console the losing adventurers, still the cause 
of literature is benefited, since none is ex- 
cluded from the privilege of competition. 

MODERN CHILDREN'S BOOKS. 

I detest and despise the whole generation 
of modem children's books, in which the at- 
tempt is made to convey accurate notions of 
scientific miniitise ; but I delight cordially, on 
the other hand, in the works of the preceding 
age, which addressed themselves chiefly to the 
imagination; attaining, through it, the best 
chance of stirring our graver faculties. 
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OPINION OP LONDON SOCIETY. 

Without having any of the cant of loving 
retirement and solitude, and rural pleasures, 
and so-forth, I really have no great pleasure in 
the general society of London. I have never 
been there long enough to attempt any thing 
like living in my own way ; and the inunense 
length of the streets separates the objects you 
are interested in so widely from each other, 
that three parts of your time are past in en- 
deavouring to dispose of the fourth to some 
advantage. At Edinburgh, although in gene- 
ral society we are absolutely mimicks of Lon- 
don, and imitate them equally in late hours 
and in the strange precipitation with which we 
hurry from one place to another, in search of 
the society which we never sit still to enjoy ; 
yet still, people may manage their own parties 
and motions their own way. But all this is 
limited to my own particular circumstances ; 
for in a city like London the constant resident 
has, beyond all other places, the power of 
conducting himself exactly as he likes. Whe- 
ther this is entirely to be wished for or not, 
may indeed be doubted. I have seldom felt 
myself so fastidious about books, as in the 

p 
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midst of a large library, where one is naturally 
tempted to imitate the egregious epicure whp 
condescended to take only one bite out of the 
sunny side of a peach. I suspect something 
of scarcity is necessary to make one devour 
the intellectual banquet with a good relish 
and digestion, as we know to be the case with 
respect to corporeal sustenance. 

OPINION OF COLERIDGE. 

No man has all the resources of poetry in 
such profusion, but he cannot manage them so 
as to bring out any thing of his own on a 
large scale, at all worthy of his genius. He is 
like a lump of coal, rich with gas, which lie9 
expending itself in puffs and gleams, imlesfi 
some shrewd body will clap it into a cast-iron 
box, and compel the compressed element to 
do itself justice. His fancy and diction would 
have long placed him above all his contempo* 
raries, had they been under the direction of a 
sound judgment and a steady will. 

ON THE EDUCATION OF CHILDREN. 

I do not much approve of tasks and set 
hours for serions reading, as of the j^an of 
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endeavouring to give a taste for history to the 
youths themselves, and suffering them to gra- 
tify it in their own way, and at their own time. 
For this reason I would not he very scrupu- 
lous what hook they hegan with^ or whether 
they began at the middle or the end. The 
knowledge which we acquire of free-will and 
by spontaneous exertion, is like food eaten 
with appetite-*it digests well, and benefits the 
system ten times more than the double cram- 
ming of an alderman. If a boy's attention 
can be drawn in conversation to any interest- 
ing point of history, and the book is pointed 
out to him where he will find the particulars 
conveyed in a lively manner, he reads the 
passage with so much pleasure that he veiy 
naturally recurs to the book at the first un- 
occupied moment, to try if he cannot pick 
more amusement out of it ; and when once a 
lad gets the spirit of information, he goes on 
himself with little trouble, but that of select- 
ing for him the best and most agreeable books. 

LADY BYRON. 

One would have supposed Lady Byron 
young, beautiful, with birth, and rank, and for- 
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tune, and taste, and high acoomplishmenti, 
and admirable good sense, qualified to have 
made one, whose talents were so high as Lord 
Bjton's, and whose marked propensity it was 
to like those who were qualified to admire and 
understand his talents, a happy partner; and yet, 
it has proved otherwise. I can say safely, my 
heart ached for her all the time we were to- 
gether ; there was so much patience and decent 
resignation to a situation which must have 
pressed on her thoughts, that she was to me 
one of the most interesting creatures I had seen 
for a score of years. I am sure I should not 
have felt such strong kindness towards her 
had she been at the height of her fortune, and 
in the full enjoyment of all the brilliant pro* 
spects to which she seemed destined, 

CHARACTER OF LORD BYRON. 

Amidst the general calmness of the political 
atmosphere, we have been stunned, from 
another quarter, by one of those death-notes 
which pealed at intervals, as from an arch- 
angel's temple, to awaken the soul of a whole 
people at once. Lord Byron has shared the 
lot of humanity — that mighty genius which 
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walked among men as something $uperior to 
ordinary mortality, and whose powers we be« 
held with wonder, and something approaching 
to terror, as if we knew not whether they 
were of good or evil, is laid as soundly to rest 
as the poor peasant whose ideas never went 
beyond his daily task. The voice of just 
blame, and of malignant censure, are at once 
silenced ; and we feel almost as if the great 
luminary of heaven had suddenly disappeared 
from the sky at the moment when every teles- 
cope was levelled for the examination of the 
spots which dimmed its brightness. It is not 
now the question what were Byron's faults, 
what his mistakes, and how is the blank 
which he has left in British literature to be 
filled up ? Not, we fear, in our generation^ 
which) among many highly gifted persons, has 
produced none who approach Byron in obigi- 
STALiTY— the first attribute of genius— only 
thirty-seven years old : so much already done 
for immortality — so much time remaining, as it 
seems to us short-sighted mortals, to maintain 
and to extend his fame, and to atone for errors 
in conduct and levities in composition. Who 
will not grieve that such a race has been 

shortened; though not always keeping the 

p3 
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fltraight path-— sucli a light extinguidie<F, 
though sometimes flaming to dazzle and be^ 
wilder ? 

The errors of Byron arose neither from deo- 
pravity of heart,— for Nature had not com- 
mitted the anomaly of muting to such extra* 
ordinary talents an imperfect moral sense, — 
nor from feelings dead to the admiration of 
virtue. No man had ever a kinder heart for 
sympathy, or a more open hand for the relief 
of distress ; and no mind was ever more formed 
for the enthusiastic admiration of noble ac- 
tions, providing he was convinced that the 
actors had proceeded on disinterested princi- 
ples. Lord Byron was totally free from the 
curse and degradation of literature— its jea* 
lousies we mean, and its envy ; but his won- 
derAil genius was of a nature which disdained 
restraint, even when restraint was most whole, 
some. When at school, the tasks in which 
he excelled were those only which he under- 
took voluntarily ; and his situation as a young 
man /)f rank, with strong passions, and in the 
uncontrolled enjoyment of a considerable fbr« 
time, added to that impatience of strictures or 
coercion which was natural to him. 

As an author, he refused to plead at the ba* 
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of criticiBm ; as a man, he would not submit 
to be morally amenable to the tribunal of 
public opinion. Remonstrances from a friend, 
of whose intentions and kindness he was se- 
cure, had often great weight with him; but 
there were few who would venture on a task 
80 difficult. Reproof he endured with pa- 
tience, and reproach hardened him in his 
ejncoTB ; so that he often resembled the gallant 
war-steed, who rushes forward on the steel 
that wounds him. In the most painful crisis 
of his private life, he evinced this irritabihty 
and impatience of censure in such a degree as 
almost to resemble the noble victim of the 
bull-fight, which is more maddened by the 
squibs, darts, and petty annoyances of the un- 
worthy crowds beyond the lists, than by the 
lance, and, so to speak, his more legitimate 
antagonist. In a word, much of that in which 
he erred was in bravado and scorn of his 
censors; and was done with the motive of 
Dryden's despot, '* to show his arbitrary 
power." 

It is needless to say, that his was a false 
and prejudiced view of such a contest ; and, 
if the noble bard gained a kind of triumph by 
compelling the world to read poetry, though 
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mixed wifli baser matter, because it was his^ 
he gave, in return, an unworthy triumph to the 
tmworthy, besides deep sorrow to those whose 
applause, in his cooler moments, he most 
valued. It was the same with his politics, 
which, on several occasions, assumed a tone 
menacing and contemptuous to the constitu- 
tion of his country; whOe, in fact, Lord 
Byron was in his own heart sufficiently sen* 
Bible, not only of his privilege as a Briton, 
but of the distinction attending his high birth 
and rank; and was peculiarly sensitive of 
those shades which constitute what is termed 
the manners of a gentleman. Indeed, not- 
withstanding his having employed epigrams, 
and all the petty war of wit, when such would 
have been better abstained from, he would 
have been foimd, had a collision taken place 
between the aristocratic parties in the state,, 
exerting all his energies in defence of that to> 
which he naturally belonged, fiis own feel** 
ings on those subjects he has explained in the 
very last canto of " Don Juan ;" and they are 
in entire harmony with the opinions which we 
have seen expressed in his correspondence, 
at a moment when matters appeared to ap- 
proach a serious struggle in his native country. 
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" He was an independenty-^ay, mucli more 

Than those who were not paid for independ- 
ence; 
As common soldiers, or a common — shore, 
Have in their several acts or parts, ascen- 
dence 
0*er the irregnlara in lost or gore, 

Who do not give professional attendance. 
Thus on the moh all statesmen are as eager 
To prove their pride, as footmen to a beggar.*' 

We are not, however, Byron's apologists, 
for now^ alas ! he needs none. His excellen- 
cies will now be universally acknowledged, 
and his faidts (let us hope and believe) not 
remembered in his epitaph. It will be recol- 
lected what a part he has sustained in British 
literature since the first appearance of ^^ Childe 
Harold," a space of nearly sixteen years. 
There has been no reposing under the shade of 
his laurels, — no living upon the resources of 
past reputation, — ^none of that coddling and 
petty precaution which little authors call 
"taking care of their fame." Byron lets his 
fame take care of itself. His foot was always 
in the arena — ^his shield hung always in the 
lists ; and, although his own gigantic renown 
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increased the difficulty of the struggle, sinc^ 
he could produce nothing, however great, 
which exceeded the public estimate of his 
genius ; yet, he advanced to the contest again 
and again, and came always off with distinc- 
tion— -almost always with complete triumph. 

As various in composition as Shakspeare 
himself, he has embraced every topic of hum- 
ble life, and sounded every string on the divine 
harp, from its slightest to its most powerful 
and heart-astounding tones. There is scarce 
a passion or a situation which has escaped his 
pen ; and he might be drawn, like Garrick, 
between the weeping and the laughing Muse ; 
although his most powerful efforts have cer- 
tainly been dedicated to Melpomene. His 
genius seemed as prolific as various. The 
most prodigal use did not exhaust his powers; 
nay, seemed rather to increase their vigour. 
Neither " ChUde Harold," nor any of the 
most beautiful of Byron's earlier tales, con- 
tain more exquisite morsels of poetry than 
are to be found in ''Don Juan," amidst verses 
which the author appears to have thrown off 
with an effort as spontaneous as that of a 
tree resigning its leaves to the wind. But 
that noble tree will never more bear firuit or 
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blossom ! It has been cut down in its strength, 
and the past is all that remains to us of Byron! 
We can scarcely reconcile ourselves to the 
idea — scarce think that the voice is silent for 
ever, which, bursting so oft on our ears, was 
oft heard with rapturous applause, sometimes 
with regret, but always with the deepest 
interest : — 

*' AU that's bright must fade ; 
The brightest still the fleetest." 

With a strong feeling of awM sorrow we 
take our leave of the subject. Death creeps 
upon our most serious, as well as upon our 
most idle employments ; and it is a reflection 
solemn and gratifying, that he found our Byron 
in no moment of levity, but contributing his 
fortune, and hazarding his life, in behalf of a 
people only endeared to him by their past glo- 
ries, and as fellow-creatures suffering under 
the yoke of a heathen oppression. To have 
fallen in a crusade for freedom and hiunanity, 
as in olden times it would have been an 
atonement for the blackest crimes, may in the 
present be allowed to expiate greater follies 
than even exaggerated calimmy has propa- 
gated against Lord Byron. 
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A TEAR. 

Some feelings are to mortals given, 

With less of earth in them than heaven ; 

And if there he a hmnan tear 

From passion's dross refined and clear, — 

A tear so limpid, and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel's cheek^- 

'Tis that which pious fathers shed 

Upon a heauteovs daughter's head. 

TIME. 

Time rolls his ceaseless course. The race 
of yore, 
Who danced our infancy upon their knee^ 
And told our marvelling hoyhood legends' 
store, 
Of their strange ventures happ'd by land 
or sea — 
How are they blotted from the things that be ! 
How few, all weak and withered of their 

force. 
Wait on the verge of dark eternity ; 
Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning 

hoarse. 
To sweep them from our sight I Time rolls 
his ceaseless course. 
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THE SUN SHINES EQUALLY UPON ALL. 

The sun, awakening, through the smoky air 
Of the dark city, casts a sullen glance ; 
Bousing each caitiff to his task of care, 

Of sinful man the sad inheritance : 
Summoningrevellers from the lagging dance, 
Scaring the prowling robher to his den ; 

Gilding on battled tower the warder's lance, 
And warning student pale to leave his pen, 
And yield his drowsy eyes to the kind nurse 
of men. 

What various scenes, and oh ! what scenes 
of woe. 
Are witnessed by that red and struggling 
beam! 
The fevered patient, from his pallet low. 
Through crowded hospital beholds it 
stream. 
The ruined maiden trembles at its gleam ; 
The debtor wakes to thoughts of gyve 
and jail ; 
The love-lorn wretch starts from torment- 
ing dream; 
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The wakeful mother, by the glimmering 
pale. 

Trims her sick infeuit's couch, and soothes 
his feeble wail. 

MARTIAL COURTESY. 

Fair as ihe earliest beam of eastern light. 

When first, by the bewildered pilgrim 
spied. 

It smiles upon the dreary brow of Night, 

And silvers o'er the torrent's foaming tide. 

And lights the fearful path on mountain 

side,— 

Fair as that beam, although the fairest ^r; 

Giving to honour grace, to danger pride; 

Shine martial Faith and Courtesy's bright 

star, 

Through all the wreckftQ storms that 

cloud the brow of War. 
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APHORISMS. 



I know nothing so useless, so utterly feeble 
aod contemptible, as the groaning forth one's 
helpless lamentations into the ears of our 
friends. 

In society, you cannot mistake the charac- 
ter of those you converse with, or suffer your 
fancy to exaggerate their qualities, good or 
bad, without exposing yourself, not only to 
ridicule, but to great and serious inconve- 
niences. 

A career of pleasure is imfavourable for ac- 
quiring a taste for natural beauty, and still 
more so for forming associations of a senti- 
mental kind, connecting us with the inanimate 
objects around us. 
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He that cannot execute vengeance like a 
man, should not harbour useless enmity like 
a craven. 

When there is the power to inflict (punish- 
ment), there is often the will to do it without 
a cause. 

The mystery of authorship hath something 
about it so fascinating, that if you admit any 
one, however little he may previously have 
been disposed to such studies, into your con- 
fidence, you will find that he considers him- 
self as a party interested ; and if success fol* 
lows, will think himself entitled to no incon- 
siderable share of the praise. 

Philosophy should tell you, that the object 
which we attain, or are sure of attaining, loses, 
perhaps, even by that very certainty, a little 
of the extravagant and ideal value which at- 
tached to it while the object of feverish hopes 
and aguish fears. 

A slight touch of the cynic in manners and 
habits, gives the physician, to the common eye, 
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an air of authority which greatly tends to 
enlarge his reputation. 

There exist in the coarsest minds, nay | 
while such are engaged in most ahominable 
wickedness^ redeeming traits of character 
which show that the image of the Deity is sel- 
dom totally and entirely defaced even in the 
rudest bosoms. 

The populace are jealous ofa lavish expen- 
diture, as raising their favourites too much 
above their own degree ; and the charge of 
peculation finds always ready credit with them^ 
when brought against public men. 

Deeds of cruelty are apt to become familiar 
to men's feelings when of frequent recurrence. 

In every state there is a great number of 
men who love order for itself, and for the pro- 
tection it affords to property* 

In the hour of victory itself, concessions to 
the defeated, as far as justice demands them, 
is the only mode of deriving permanent and 
secure peace. 

q3 
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The reproaches of those who have no 
remedy but the exposition of their wrongs, 
seldom reach the ears of the powerM by whom 
those wrongs have been committed. 

History, while she is called upon to censure 
or commend the actions of mankind, accord- 
ing to the rules of immutable justice, is no less 
bound to lament the brave and generous, who 
preferring the dictates of honourable feeling 
to those of prudence, are hurried into courses 
which may be doubtful in policy, and, perhaps, 
in patriotism, but to which they are urged by 
the disinterested wish of discharging what they 

account a conscientious duty. 

p. 

It is not too much to say, that excepting 
in the earliest stage of human society, there 
never existed a community in which was to 
be found that liberty and equality, which the 
French (at the first revolution) claimed for 
each individual, in the whole extent of their 
empire. 

The advantage of a constitution, like that of 
a garment, consists neither in the peculi- 
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arity of the fashion, nor in the fineness of the 
texture, but in its being well adapted to the 
person who receives protection from it. 

The more absolute the rule of a community, 
the more do its members enjoy any relaxation 
of such severe bonds ; so that he who can with 
safety preach a decay of discipline to an army, 
of which discipline is the very essence, is sure 
to find willing listeners. 

Duly improved, a discovered conspiracy is 
generally of advantage to the party against 
which it was framed. 

The struggle of the French nation to recover 
their liberty, was, in its commencement, not 
only justifiable, but laudable. 

Perhaps no blunder in war or politics is so 
common as that which arises from missing 
the proper moment of exertion. 

Khyme, which is a handcuff to an inferior 
poet, he who is master of his art, wears as a 
bracelet. 
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/ BomanceSf I would define as a fictitiooff 
narrative in prose and verse ; the interest of 
which turns upon marvellous and uncommon 
incidents. 



Nothing can be more difficult than to state 
the just extent of support which can prudently 
be extended by one nation to a civil faction iix 
the bosom of another. Indeed, nothing short 
of success,— -absolute success, — will prove the 
justification of such enterprises in the eyes of 
some ; who will allege, in the event of fiulure^ 
that men have been enticed into perils in 
which they have not been adequately sup- 
ported ; or of others, who will condemn such 
measures as squandering the public resources 
in enterprises which ought not to have bees 
encouraged at all» 

Property^ though, if its natural force is used 
in time, the most powerful barrier to with- 
stand revolution, becomes, after a certain pe^ 
riod of delay, its most helpless victim. If the 
rich are in due season liberal of their means, 
they have the power of enlisting in their cause, 
and as adherents, those among the lower or- 
ders who, if they see their superiors dejected 
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and despairing, will be tempted to consider 
them as objects of plunder. But this must be 
done early, or those who might be made the 
most active defenders of property will join 
with such as are prepared to make a prey of it. 

Equality (unless in the no less intelligible 
than sacred sense of equal submission to the 
law) is a mere chimera, which can no more 
exist with respect to property, than in regard 
to mental qualifications, or personal strengths 
beauty,^ or stature. Divide the whole property 
of a country equally among its inhabitants, 
and a week will bring back the inequality 
which you have endeavoured to remove ; nay, 
a much shorter space will find the industrious 
and saving richer than the idle and prodigal. 

Periods which display great national fail- 
ings or vices, are those also which bring to 
light distinguishing and redeeming virtues. 

The virtues of domestic servants should be 
the more esteemed, that they are practised 
sometimes in defiance of strong temptation. 

The man whom a tyrant fears becomes, with 
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Stile farther provocatioOp the object of his 
mortal hatred. 

There is a fanaticism of Atheism, as well as 
of superstitious belief; and a philosopher can 
harbour and express as much malice against 
those who perseyere in believing what he is 
pleased to denounce as unworthy of credence, 
as an ignorant and bigotted priest can bear 
against a man who cannot yield faith to dog- 
mata which he thinks insufficiently proved. 

Miracles are not wrought on the challenge 
of a blasphemer more than on the demand of 
a sceptic. 

The French Bepnblic, regarded in her fo- 
reign and domestic relations, might be fitnci- 
fully compared to the tomb erected over some 
hero, presenting,, without, trophies of arms and 
the emblems of victory ; while within there 
lies only a mangled and corrupted corpse. 

It may be said of victory, as the English sa- 
tirist has said of wealth, that it cannot be of 
much importance in the eye of Heaven, con* 
sidering in what unworthy association it is 
sometimes found. 
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It is the constant error of ordinary minds 
to consider matters of mere routine as equally 
important with those which are essential ; and 
to entertain as much horror at a disordered 
uniform as at a con&sed manoeuvre. 

Enthusiasm is a stream which may foam off 
in its own time; whereas it is sure to hear 
down every barrier which is directly opposed 
to it 

Nothing is more likely, when the mind is on 
the stretch after something supernatural, than 
that the imagination should supply the place 
with a chimera ; while the over-excited feel- 
ings render it difficult to dispel the delusion. 

Painters talk of the difficulty of expressing 
the existence of compound passions in the 
same features at the same moment : it would 
be no less difficult for the moralist to analyze 
the mixed motives which unite to form the 
impulse of our actions. 

We talk of a credulous vulgar, without 
always recollecting that there is a vulgar in- 
credulity, which, in historical matters as well 
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as in those of religion, finds it easier to doubt 
than to examine, and endeavours to assume 
the credit of esprit fort, by denying whatever 
happens to be a little beyond the very limited 
comprehension of the sceptic. 

The truth of heaven was never committed 
to a tongue, however feeble, but it gave a right 
to that tongue to announce mercy, while it 
declared judgment. 

All men, I believe, enjoy an ill-natured joke. 
The difference is, that an ill-natured person 
can drink out to the very dregs the amuse- 
ment which it affords, while the better moulded 
mind soon loses the sense of the ridiculous 
in sympathy for the pain of the sufferer. 

The waters that are stillest are also the 
deepest; and the foe is most to be dreaded 
who never threatens till he strikes. 

A strong appetite for collecting and retailing 
sinister intelligence, is often to be marked in 
the lower classes. Little accustomed to be 
listened to, they love the attention which a 
tragic tale ensures to the hearer, and enjoy, 
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perhaps, the temporaiy equality to which mis- 
fortiine reduces those who are OTdinarily ac- 
counted their superiors. 

Never was there an extremity so pinching 
but what a wise man might find counsel, if he 
was daring enough to act upon it 

indolence and indecision of mind! if not 
in yourself vices, to how much exquisite mi- 
sery and mischief do you frequently prepare 
the way ! 

Exertion, like virtue, ia its own reward. 

A compound of intense curiosity and exalted 
imagination forms a peculiar species of cou- 
rage, which somewhat resembles the light 
usually carried by a miner — sufficiently com- 
petent, indeed, to afford him guidance and 
comfort during the ordinary perils of his la- 
bour, but certain to be extinguished should he 
encounter the more formidable hazard of earth- 
damp or pestiferous vapours. 

We that toil in courts are like those that 
climb a mountain of loose sand — we dare 
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make no halt until some projecting rock afford 
ut a secure hold and resting-place — if we 
pause sooner, we slide down by our own 
weight, an object of universal derision. 

I Nothing can so soon attract the unfortu- 
nate as real or supposed sympathy with their 
sorrows. 

Those who find themselves severed from 
society by peculiarities of form, if they do not 
hate the common bulk of mankind, are at least 
not altogether indisposed to enjoy their mis- 
haps and calamities. 

There is no period at which men look worse 
in the eyes of each other, or feel more uncom- 
fortable, than when the first dawn of daylight 
finds them watchers. Even a beauty of the 
first order, after the vigils of a ball are inter- 
rupted by the dawn, would do wisely to with- 
draw herself from the gaze of her fondest and 
most partial admirers. 

A regard for personal appearance is a species 
of self-love, from which the wisest are not 
exempt, and to which the mind clings so in- 
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stinctively, that not only the soldier advancing 
to almost inevitable death, but even the doomed 
criminal who goes to certain execution, shows 
an aoxiety to array his person to the best ad- 
vantage. 

A woman is a woman, and changes her 
lovers like her suit of ribands, with no better 
reason than a mere phantasy. 

The Indian sleeps at Ihe stake in the inter* 
vals between his tortures; and mental tor- 
ments, in like manner, exhaust, by long con- 
tinuance, the sensibility of the sufferer; so that 
an interval of lethargic repose must neces- 
sarily ensue ere the pangs which they inflict 
can be again renewed. 

The progress of a private conversation be- 
tween two persons of different sexes is often 
decisive of their fate, and gives it a turn very 
distinct, perhaps, from what they themselves 
anticipated. Grallantry becomes mingled with 
conversation, and affectation and passion come 
gradually to mix with gallantry. Nobles as 
well as shepherd swains will, in such trying 
moments, say more than they intended; and 
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queens, like village maidens, will listen longer 
than they should. 

It is a sight sometimes seen, and it is both 
ludicrous and pitiable, when an honest man of 
plain common sense is surprised, by the co- 
quetry of a pretty woman, or any other cause, 
into those frivolous fopperies, which only sit 
well upon the youthful, the gay, and those to 
whom long practice has rendered them a se- 
cond nature. 

. In general, whatever may be the impelling 
motive by which a mob is at first raised, the 
attainment of their object has usually been 
only found to lead the way to farther excesses. 

Sympathy and admiration are the feelings, 
perhap&i, through which the female sex (the 
more deserving part of them at least) is more 
easily attached. 

In the higher classes, a damsel, however 
giddy, is still under the dominion of etiquette, 
and subject to the surveillance of mammas 
and chaperones; but the country girl, who 
snatches her moments of gaiety during the in- 
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tervals of labour, is under no such guardian- 
ship or restraint, and her amusement becomes 
so much the more hazardous. 

So nearly does the mental portion of our 
feelings resemble those which are corporeal, 
that the first severe blows which we receive 
bring with them a stunning apathy, which 
renders us indifferent to those that follow 
them. So said Mardin, when he was under- 
going the punishment of the wheel; and so 
have all felt, upon whom successive inflictions 
have descended with continuous and reiterated 
violence. 

The end of imcertainty is the death of in- 
terest. 

A letter cannot look, and pray, and beg, 
and beseech, as the human voice can do to 
the human heart A letter is like the music 
that the ladies have for their spinnets— -no- 
thing but black scores, compared to the same 
tune played or sung. 

The virtue of profuse generosity, by which, 
indeed, they themselves are most directly ad- 

r3 
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vantaged, is readily admitted by the vulgar as 
a cloak for many sins. 

A lover's hope resembles the bean in the 
nursery tale— let it once take root, and it will 
grow so rapidly, that, in the course of a few 
hours, the giant Imagination biiilds a castle on 
the top, and by and by comes Disappointment 
with the ^^ cuital axe," and hews down both 
the plant and the superstructure. 

The human mind is so strangely capricious, 
that when freed from the pressure of real 
misery, it becomes open and sensitive to the 
apprehension of ideal calamities. 

Under the influence of any partial feeling, 
it is certain that most men can much more 
easily reconcile themselves to any favourite 
measure, when agitating it in their own mind, 
than when obliged to expose its merits to a 
third party ; when the necessity of seeming 
impartial procures for the opposite arguments 
a much more fair statement than that which 
he affords it in tacit meditation. 

The evil consequence^ of our crimes iong 
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survive their commission ; and, like the ghosts 
of the murdered, for ever haimt the steps of 
the malefactor. Guilt, though it may attain 
ten-fold splendour, can never confer real hap- 
piness. 

/ Any religion, however imperfect, is better 
than cold scepticism, or the hurrying din of 
dissipation, which fills the ears of worldlings 
until they care for none of these things. 

Those who endure great hardships usually 
feel that the exertion necessary to subdue 
them, is in itself a kind of elevating triumph. 

Thanks bestowed on a churl are Uke th 
dew of heaven on the cliffs of Foulah, where 
it finds nought that can be refreshed by its 
influence. 

The sight of Nature in her magnificence, or 
in her beauty, or in her terrors, has at all 
times an overpowering interest, which even 
habit cannot greatly weaken. 

It is strange that the minds of men should 
have ever been hardened towaixls those in- 
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volved in a distress to which they themselves 
were constantly exposed; but, perhaps, the 
constant sight and consciousness of such dan- 
gers tend to blunt the feelings to its conse- 
quences, whether affecting ourselves or others* 

A patient is seldom pleased with that sort of 
consolation which is founded on holding light 
the malady of which he complains. 

Necessity, which teaches all the liberal arts, 
can render us also adepts in dissimulation. 

There is so much of base alloy in our very 
best (unassisted) thoughts, that it is melan- 
choly work to criticise too closely the motives 
of our most worthy actions ; at least we would 
recommend to every one to let those of his 
neighbours pass current, however narrowly he 
may examine the purity of his own. 

Music of a simple and even rude character, 
finds its natural empire over the general 
bosom, and produces that strong excitement 
which cannot be attained by the most learned 
compositions of the first masters, which are 
caviare to the common ear, although they 
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if ord a delight, exquisite in its kind, to those 
whose natural capacity and education have 
enabled them to comprehend and relish those 
difficult and complicated combinations of har- 
mony. 

The dubious neutral ground between love 
and friendship, may be long and safely trod- 
den, until he who stands upon it is suddenly 
called upon to recognise the authority of the 
one or the other power ; and then, it most 
frequently happens, that he who for years sup- 
posed himself only to be a friend, finds him- 
self at once transformed into a lover. 

A &ir face looks yet fairer under the light 
of the moon; and a sweet voice sounds yet 
sweeter among the whispering sounds of a 
summer's night. 

The sun is every wretched labourer's day- 
lantern — ^it comes glaring out of the east, to 
summon up a whole world to labour and to 
misery ; whereas the merry moon lights all of 
us to mirth and to love. 

Human wisdom is worse than folly when 
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it is applied to mysteries beyond its compre- 
hension ; and if we believe no more than we 
can understoad, we resist the evidences of our 
senses, which present us, at every turn, cir- 
cumstances as certain as they are unintelli* 
gible. 

It is an admirable quality in womankind, 
that, when a breach of the laws of natural 
affection comes under their observation, the 
whole sex is in arms. Let a rumour arise in 
the street of a parent that has misused a child, 
or a child that has insulted a parent, — I say 
nothing of the case of husband and wife, where 
the interest may be accounted for in sympa- 
thy, — and all the women within hearing will 
take animated and decided part with the suf- 
ferer. 

There is no grief so dreadful as that which 
we dare not communicate, and in which we 
can neither ask nor desire sympathy. 

That tone of condescending friendship 
which the better sort apply to their inferiors, 
when they wish, for any immediate purpose, to 
conciliate or coax th^m, generally contains, 
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in its very familiarity, as much offence as the 
more direct assumption of distance and supe- 
riority. 

The heart — aye, the heart — ^touch that, and 
the eye grows dim, the pidse fails, the whole- 
some stream of our blood is choked and trou- 
bled, our Umbs decay hke sapless sea-weed in 
a summer's sun ; our better views of existence 
are passed and gone; what remains is the 
dream of lost happiness, or the fear of inevi- 
table evil. 

When we are delivered from serious dangers, 
our mood is, or ought to be, grave, in propor- 
tion to the peril we have escaped, and the 
gratitude to protecting Providence. But few 
things raise the spirits more naturally, or more 
harmlessly, than when means of extrication 
from any of the lesser embarrassments of life 
are suddenly presented to us. 

The willow which bends to the tempests 
often escapes better than the oak which resists 
it; and so in great calamities, it sometimes 
happens, that hght and frivolous spirits re- 
cover their elasticity and presence of mind 
sooner than those of a loftier character. 
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In my opinion, that sort of courage, which 
proposes to fight singly against two, is little 
better than a kind of practical impudence. 

How fiur soever the guilty may satisfy his 
own mind, and stupify the feeling of remorse, 
by a conditional repentance, we may well 
question whether it is not, in the sight of Hea- 
ven, rather a presumptuous aggravation, than 
an expiation of his sins. 

Perhaps, if our fair readers will take the 
trouble to consult their own bosoms, they will 
be disposed to allow, that the distinguished 
good taste exhibited by any individual, who, 
when hb attentions would be agreeable to a 
whole circle of rivals, selects one as their in- 
dividual object, entitles him, on the footing 
of reciprocity, if on no other, to a large share 
of that one's favourable, and even partial, 
esteem. 

Habits which to young men are like threads 
of silk, so lightly are they worn, so soon 
broken, hang on old limbs as if time had 
stiffened them into gyves of iron. 
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It is seldom that youth, however high- 
minded, is able, from mere strength of cha- 
racter and principle, to support itself against 
the force of ridicule. 

A man who would shun any danger, should 
first become acquainted with its real bearing 
and extent, and that in the company of a con- 
fidential guide and guard. 

In all civilized society, the females of dis- 

f tinguished rank and beauty give the tone to 

manners, and, through these, even to morals. 

It frequently happens, that the counsel 
which we reckon intrusive when offered to us 
unasked, becomes precious in our eyes when 
the pressure of difficulties renders us more 
diffident of our own judgment than we are apt 
to find ourselves in the hours of ease and in- 
difference; and this is more especially the 
case if we suppose that our adviser may also 
possess power and inclination to back his 
counsel with effectual assistance. 

Every reader has experienced, that times 
occur, when, far from being lords of external 

s 
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circumstances, man is unable to rule even the 
wayward realm of his own thoughts. 

It must be generally allowed, that men of 
property, who have much to lose, are more 
likely to submit to tyranny and invasion than 
the poor peasant, who has but his knife and his 
mantle, and whose whole wealth is his indivi- 
dual share in the freedom and independence 
of the nation. 

A king never stands more securely than on 
the ruins of a discovered and suppressed con- 
spiracy* 

What is alike demanded by justice and po- 
licy, it may be mortifying, but cannot be dis- 
honourable, to concede. 

Intense selfishness forms the very reverse 
of the public-spirited and disinterested cha- 
racter of a patriot king. 

Most kings prefer those favourites whose 
fortunes, however exorbitant, are nevertheless 
the work of their own hands. 
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Till the middle of life be passed, men scarce 
distinguish true prosperity from adversity; of 
rather, they count as the favours of Fortune 
what they should more justly regard as the 
marks of her displeasure. 

No passion is so unutterably selfish as that 
of fear. 

It is a weakness of mind not uncommon to 
great criminals—that they shrink from the 
thoughts of their own baseness and cruelty, 
and endeavour to banish the feeling of dis- 
honour from their minds, by devolving the 
immediate execution of their viUany upon 
their subordinate agents. 

An uncivil jest is like an overcharged gun, 
which recoils on the cannoneer. 



The readiest mode to corrupt a man is to 
bestow upon vice the pity and the praise which 
are due only to virtue. It is by giving fair 
names to foul actions that those who would 
start at real vice are led to practise its lessons, 
under the disguise of virtue. 
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None obej the commaads of real duty so 
well as those who are free from the observance 
of slavish bondage. 

The charm of power is great at all times ; 
but exquisite to intoxication to those to whom 
it is a novelty. 

If there were no Whigs, our Constitution 
would fall to pieces for want of repair: if 
there were no Tories, it would be broken in 
the course of a succession of rash and ven- 
turous experiments. 

It is as natural for a man to desire the 
natural liberty from which he is unjustly ex- 
cluded, as it is for those who are in an apart- 
ment where the air is polluted, to wish for the 
wholesome atmosphere. 

The severest and most offensive truths, 
however late in reaching the ears of powerful 
and prosperous monarchs, make themselves 
sternly loud to those princes who are captive 
and unfriended. 

Presence of mind is courage. Real valour 
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consists not in being insensible to danger, but 
in being prompt to confront and disarm it. 

Victory has wings as well as ricbes ; and the 
abuse of conquest, as of wealth, becomes fre- 
quently the source of bitter retribution. 

There have been many conmianders, who, 
after an accidental victory, are so much at a 
loss what is next to be done, that while they 
are hesitating, the golden moments pass away 
unimproved. 

The good ghost-stories are sadly devoid of 
evidence : the stupid ones only are authentic. 

Three hours ^^r diem are quite enough for 
literary labour, if one's attention is kept quite 
undisturbed and undistracted ; and the best 
time for this is in the mommg, when other 
people are asleep. 

The best way is, ifposaihlCy to trample over 
disease by setting it at defiance ; somewhat on 
the same principle as one avoids being stung 
by boldly grasping a nettle. 

s 3 
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Setting aside the question of honour, the 
truth is, that to have what we like in this 
world, we must often do what we dislike. 

There is seldom any falsehood without some 
tincture of sophisticated truth. 

A disappointed conspiracy always adds 
strength to the government against which it is 
directed. 

The zeal of a nation avails little when the 
spirit of the government bears no proportion 
to it. 

The utility of laws consists in their being of 
a character which compels the respect and 
obedience of those to whom they relate. 

The commander-in-chief may venture much 
upon his own responsibility, which must not 
be hazarded by a subordinate general, whose 
motions ou^ht to be regulated upon the gene- 
ral plan of the campaign. 

Moral delinquencies can hardly, with any 
probability, be attributed to worthy or innocent 
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persons ; but there is no character so pure, 
that he who bears it may not be supposed 
capable of entertaining false and exaggerated 
opinions in politics ; and, as such, become the 
victims of treachery and delusion. 



The best S3rstem of laws, when held by no 
better guarantee than the pleasure of an arbi-. 
trary prince and his council of state, is as 
insecure as the situation of a pearl suspended 
by a single hair. 

If there is one duty more holy than ano- 
ther, it is that which calls on men to defend 
their native country against invasion. 

- The power which a conquering general at« 
tains, by means of his successes, in the bosoms 
of his soldiers, becomes soon formidable to 
any species of government, where the soldier 
is not intimately interested in the liberties of 
the subject. 

« • 

Possession brings satiety; and all earthly 
desires and wishes terminate, when fully 
at^ined, in vanity and vexation of spirit. 
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It is with pddtioB as with mechanics; iage* 
Auity is not always combined with utility. 

A general without an anny, is like a hilt 
without a blade, which it should wield and 
direct. 

A generous mind will be attached by bene- 
fits : a selfish one may be deterred from more 
doubtful and ambitious projects, by a prospect 
of sure and direct advantage; but marked ill-* 
will and distrust must in every case render 
him dangerous who has the power. 

An illustration is not an argument, though 
often passing current as such. 

France, in 1792, was like the wfld ele- 
phant in his fits of fury, when to oppose 
his course is death ; in 1804 she was like the 
same animal tamed and trained, who kneels 
down and suffers himself to be mounted by 
the soldiers, whose business is to drive him 
into the throng of the battle. 

The courage, devotion, and pertinacity of 
an invaded people have rendwed a desultory 
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guerilla warfare the most formidable means of 
opposition, even to a victorious, army. 

There are two errors, equally fatal, into 
which a general of middling or inferior capacity 
is apt to fall, when about to encounter with 
an adversary of genius. If he mixes pre- 
sumption with his weakness of parts, he will 
endeavour to calculate the probable motions 
of his antagonist; and having, as he supposes, 
ascertained what they are likely to be, will 
attempt to anticipate and interrupt them, and 
thereby expose himself to some signal disaster, 
by mistaking the principle on which his enemy 
designs to act ; or, if intimidated by the repu- 
tation of the commander opposed to him, such 
a general is apt to remain passive and irreso- 
lute imtil the motions of the enemy make his 
purpose evident, at a time when it is probably 
impossible to prevent his attaining it. 

Authority is a plant of a slow growth, and, 
to obtain the full veneration which renders it 
most effectual, must have risen by degrees in 
the place which it overshadows and protects. 
Suddenly transferred to new regions, it is apt 
to pine and to perish. 
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Providence, whicli disappoints presumptuotts 
hopes by the event, is often mercifully pleased 
to give aid when human aid seems hopeless. 

The theoretical evils of a long-established 
government are generally mitigated by some 
practical remedy, or those who suffer by them 
have grown callous firom habit. The reverse 
is the case with a newly established domina- 
tion, which has no claim to the veneration due 
to antiquity, and to which the subjects are not 
attached by the strong though invisible chaina 
of long habit 

Whatever may be thought of the doc- 
trine of an intermediate state of sufferance and 
purification in an after stage of existence, it is 
evident from history, that, in this world, king- 
doms, as well as individuals, are often sub- 
jected to misfortunes arising from their own 
errors, and which prove in the event con- 
ducive to a ^ture regeneration. 

Buonaparte was like the adventurous 
climber on the Alps, to whom the surmount-* 
ing the most tremendous precipices, and 
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ascending to the most towering peaks, only 
shows yet dizzier heights and higher points 
of elevation. 

Amhition'takes more pleasure in the hazards 
and exertions of the chase than in its success- 
ful issue. 

It is not the least evil of arbitrary power 
that he who possesses it is naturally tempted 
to mix up his own feelings of anger, revenge, 
or mortification, in affairs which ought to be 
treated under the most calm and impartial 
reference to the public good exclusively. 

There are many cases in which an imitation 
by others, of the conduct which we ourselves 
have held, is a matter, not of compliment, but 
of the most severe satire. 

It is better in human affairs to aim at that 
minor degree of good which is practicable, 
than to aspire to a perfection which is un- 
attainable. 

The prince may be lamented, who is ex- 
posed from civil disaffection to the dagger of 
the assassin ; but his danger gives him no 
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right to turn such a weapon even against the 
individual person by whom it is pointed at 
him. 

The man who, under the pretext of State 
necessity, ventures on an open violation of the 
laws of justice, ought not to complain if he is 
judged capable, in eveiy case of suspicion, of 
sacrificing the rights of humanity to his pas- 
sions or his interest. 

• To the French, the present is a great deal, 
the 'future much less, and the past nothing 
at all. 



THB END. 
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